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FACT 8 COMMENT 


| rps year, 2,500,000 Americans are born; every 

year over 1,000,000 brides begin housekeeping and 

every year 2,000,000 families move into new houses 
and they all need new furnishings. 





Changing, No wonder the country is growing 
Growing and the trade is growing, pafticularly the 
America crafts represented by interior furnishings. 


This activity is extending all over the 
United States. It is tremendous. It is all an evi- 
dence of our extraordinary prosperity. So is the crime 
wave for that matter. Where the money is, the crooks 
congregate. : 

Who ever heard of the thief breaking into the 
poor-house ? 

In the survey made by S. W. Strauss & Co. cov- 
ering 391 cities, they fix the value of buildings erected 
in the United States during 1925 at $6,000,000,000. In 
the 25 principal cities, this building was represented by 
$2,761,070,793. 

This would include, of course, office buildings and 
public structures and residences; but the balance of 
nearly $4,000,000,000 is in the smaller cities, mostly 
represented by residences—rather interesting figures to 
juggle with when you are selling home furnishings. 





TABLE OF CONTENTS on last right-hand text page. 





























The other day, there was a piece of property sold 
on Fifth Avenue, the Temple Emanu-E]l, at 521 Fifth 
Avenue near 44th Street. The plot was 100 ft. wide by 
184 ft. deep. It brought $65,000 a front foot. 

It is estimated by those who know that in the last 
five years, 250,000 people have moved from upper New 
York to lower New York, the section between Green- 
wich Village and 14th Street. ) 

Certain department stores have already taken ad- 
vantage of this valuable local trade. 

James A. Hearn & Son, by the Fall, will have in- 
creased their floor space by over 50,000 sq. ft., the nine- 
teenth addition they have made to their establishment 
since it was founded in 1827.. The store will run clean 
through to Fifth Avenue and they will have a Fifth 
Avenue entrance, in the belief that they are entitled ) 
to their share of this local trade. 


te 


AS who has read the story told elsewhere in 
this issue of the extraordinary changes going on 
in New York will be surprised to find there still exists 

old spots, neglected areas and pictur- 


Bits of Old esque and romantic reminders of the 
New York days of the stage-coach and crinoline. 
Still Existing And the surprise is that they have es- 


caped the relentless blast of: the sub- 
cellar contractor and the flat builder. 
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I recall meeting Mr. Schmitt of Milwaukee, the 
decorator, in a compartment on the Paris-to-Brussels 
express, and he was telling me of the out-of-way edi- 
fices in New York that he recommends his young men 
to see when they come here. Some of the old churches 
in New York are exceedingly interesting, and some of 
the old residences, too, with their wrought-iron lanterns 
overhanging the stoops that are flanked by door seats. 
You see them down in Grove Court, a bit of garden, 
trailing vines, a fountain playing and painted window 
boxes and old weather vanes. And not far away, you 
find Commerce Street with its lattices and trellises and 
climbing roses; and it is a pity that some of these 
places cannot be preserved: Minetta Place, Cherry 
Lane and Grove Court; for five years from now, they 
will all have disappeared, the last glimmering memory 
of the city when a town. 


S" PuiLiip Grisss, the eminent English journalist, 
has been telling his British public that America’s 
success is due to 90% hard work. We do not stop for 

tea in the afternoon nor do we close 
Our Showrooms up everything as they do in Paris at 
in Comparison the noon hour, padlock the doors 
to Those Abroad and everybody out for the midday 

lunch and a siesta; and it’s more 
than hard work. 

In America, if the machinery of a plant is not up 
to 100% efficiency, it’s scrapped. There is an old 
adage that goods well shown are half sold, and that is 
another thing that Europe should study in American 
methods. 

European wholesale showrooms are medieval. 
They are on a par with the sort of thing we see South 
of Division Street, New York. 

The average European would look with absolute 
horror on the cost of the environment that is part of 
the selling investment of an American wholesaler, not 
only in our own trade in the model showrooms, beau- 
tifully furnished, but in other trades—boots and shoes, 
cloaks and suits. 





A sketch of a bit of still existing old New York 


And you won’t see anything else like. it in the 
world. It has all been a development of the last 35 
years. Thirty-five years ago they didn’t have a carpet 
on the floor at Marshall Field’s in Chicago. It was 
regarded, in the conservatism of that age, as an ex- 
pense prejudicial to their business, suggesting to the 
customer extravagance, and naturally an added cost 
to the selling of goods. 


Thirty-five years ago in our New York show- 
rooms -you would have to lift your feet or you would 
get splinters in your shoes. 


Methods have changed and changed for the bet- 
ter. 


Years ago, we used to preach in THe Upnot- 
STERER & INTERIOR DecorATOR, about the great pos- 
sibilities for improving business surroundings. 


The average man spends more time in his office 
than he does in his home and consequently is entitled 
to a congenial and esthetic environment. 


This was a theory quickly absorbed and business 
offices improved accordingly. And then followed the 
development of the showroom. Today stock is being 
shown in-rooms well adapted to display the goods to 
best advantage. There are still men with a conservative 
commercial mind who do not grasp the importance of 
environment, but they are in the minority. 

CR. C. 


| Cercle in this issue there is a detailed report of 
the wall paper convention which was held last 
month at the Hotel Commodore. What we wish to com- 
ment on here is the fact of the in- 
dustry’s wonderful prosperity. 

Exhibitor after exhibitor in- 
formed us that they had never made 
more sales at any convention and that not at any con- 
vention had there been evidence of such healthful in- 
terest in wall paper as the superlative wall decoration 
as was evidenced at this convention. 


This renaissance of wall paper is in line with the 
modern trend in interior decoration which calls for 
color and interest on the walls as well as in the dra- 
peries, floor coverings and other furnishings. And the 
pleasing thing about the whole matter is that the wall 
paper manufacturers sensing this coming demand for 
a non-monotonous wall covering, created designs and 
conceived color combinations in every way artistic and 
in every way suitable to meet the requirements of the 
most hyper-critical in the decorative field. 

The wall paper manufacturers are to be congratu- 
lated on the high quality of their present output and 
as we have said before we venture to prophesy that as 
long as they maintain their present high standard, just 
so long will the popularity of wall paper endure. 

J. B. H. 


The Wall Paper 
Convention 














Suburban homes are always drawing New Yorkers 
away from the city. But for every New Yorker 


who becomes a suburbanite, other individuals 
from outside enter the city to become New 
} Yorkers. 


Le 2-3 


S IS mentioned elsewhere in this issue, conditions 
are changing rapidly in New. York City. Sec- 
tions of the town which for years have been given over 
to tenement houses or private dwellings are being re- 
constructed and on the site of the old buildings are 
going up huge structures built to house people of 
means and refinement. Notable of these developments 
is that in the section between Washington Square and 
14th Street, which a few years ago was devoted most- 
ly to rooming and boarding houses with a few private 
dwellings sandwiched 
in, and is now rapidly 
becoming covered 
with large and expen- 
sive apartment build- 
ings, capable of hous- 
ing at least a half mil- 
lion people. 

Another develop- 
ment in prospect is 
that to be known as 
the Tudor City, run- 
ning between Fortieth 
Street on the South 
to Forty-fourth 
Street on the North 
and from Second 
Avenue on the West 
to the East River on 
the East. Still an- 
other is the high class development which is bound to 
come along Central Park West and adjoining streets 
once the new subway is completed. 

These changes and others of similar proportions 
about which we have not the details, should spell a 
large opportunity for the small decorator. 

As we have suggested, the occupants of these new 
apartments will be, for the most part, people of taste 
and refinement—people, who although their homes con- 
sist in a great many instances of no more than possibly 
four or five rooms, nevertheless desires these four or 





The New York of today is not the New York of a year ago or 
even of yesterday.. In no city in the world are changes so dras- 
tically and rapidly made. 


CHAN: GUNG ‘NN 2 W..-7-0-8 & 


five rooms to be well and artistically decorated. 

Of course, the department stores will be able to 
take care of the wants of a fair proportion of this 
trade but in many, and indeed in most instances, what- 
ever decorative work of a professional nature is done, 
will be done by. the small individual decorator or the 
big decorative firms. 

Now, because of these changes and developments, 
we do not wish to be understood that we are encourag- 
ing people to plunge into the. decorative field. As a 
matter of fact, we are 
to a certain extent op- 
posed to an enlarge- 
ment of the list of 
New York decora- 
tors, as we feel that 
for some years to 
come there are 
enough trained men 
and women now esta- 
blished in business to 
take care of all of 
this new home beau- 
tifying. 

The purpose of 
this article is merely 
to inform such of our 
subscribers as may be 
unaware of the facts 
that despite the great 
number of people who are moving out of New York 
to country estates, and to the suburbs, New York as a 
field for the decorator is neither dead nor moribund. 
New York will never, in this century at least, be a city 
without homes. People will come and go, neighbor- 
hoods will improve and deteriorate but always in some 
sections of the town there will be good business for the 
decorators. And we believe that not the least part of 
a decorator’s activities should be devoted to keeping 
awake to the possibilities of these many new develop- 
ments. 


a = a 
————————— - > 
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KEEPING STEP WITH THE WORLD’S 
INCREASING STRIDE 
geareat as at no other season of the year, there 
comes to the individual during vacation time a more 
definite realization of the aggressiveness of the age in 
which we live than is possible during the push and 
drive of daily routine. 

Twenty years ago and less, the vacationing indi- 
vidual was compelled to journey by public conveyance, 
steamship or railroad and his journey was limited by 
his ability to finance the transportation charge. At 
best, his journey might have averaged three or four 
hundred miles from home and return. Today on a 
two weeks’ vacation with his own private means of 
transportation, he contemplates a journey of 1,400 or 
2,000 miles without serious concern. Whereas 10 
years ago, his plans might have stopped with a trip 
to an adjoining state, he may now see the scenic beau- 
ties of a half-dozen or even cross the continent and 
back by stretching his vacation a week or two. 

What is true of transportation, is true also of 
many other things, which new methods of transporta- 
tion have helped create. Country roads of a character 
that few cities can boast cover miles and miles of terri- 
tory in every direction, making easy the problem of the 
farmer in finding a city market, and at the same time, 
bringing to the country store the demand for city goods 
and the means with which to acquire them. 

The crossroads corners of village and hamlet have, 
almost overnight, blossomed into a gasoline supply sta- 
tion and a miniature department store. 

Another thing the vacationist notes, sometimes 
with amusement, is the evidence of a rural mail-de- 
livery system which punctuates the entrances of the 
various farm properties he passes. An isolated tin box 
revolving on a post at a farm gate or a group of two or 
three together in a more densely settled farm com- 
munity, has far more significance to the informed 
automobile voyager than just a receptacle for infre- 
quent mail. 

They mark the extension of the outposts of city- 
served trade. The creation of the rural postal system, 
undreamed of in their grandfathers’ time, has brought 
the farmer and his family to a knowledge of city styles 








and customs and the city store has not been slow to 
cultivate the farmer as a potential customer, One is 
surprised often to find in a home situated a great many 
miles from a large city, an up-to-the-minute catalog 
issued not by one of the established mail order houses, 
but by a store whose main patronage is from the better 
class people in the city where it is located, but which is 
nevertheless, reaching out into the country for trade 
of a like character. 


The radio antennae, familiar to the city dweller as 
a modern development of apartment house roof super- 
structure is a common part of the agricultural land- 
scape. In the rural community, however, it is not sim- 
ply a source of entertainment. Its waves carry to the 
agriculturist the daily market report just as they carry 
to his wife and family the latest fashion notes and the 
modern thought in interior decoration. 


The farmer of today occupies a new world as dif- 
ferent in its outlook as that of the city visitor. The 
acceleration of means of communication between city 
and country, has increased the stride of the rural 
dweller just as the automobile and the efficiency of 
modern business practice have increased the stride of 
the city. worker. 


What is true of our individual experiences is 
equally true of business in general. Telegraph wires, 
which formerly could carry only one message at a time, 
now carry a half-dozen or more simultaneously without 
confusion and without regard to direction. 


The telephone, which formerly reached with 
clarity but a short few hundred miles, now spans the 
continent as easily as it connects two neighborly homes. 

The airplane mail has made it possible for a man, 
who had forgotten his glasses on leaving Chicago to 
take a steamer in New York, to find his glasses placed 
aboard the ship the next day before he, himself, had 
reached it. 


The world’s stride has measurably increased with- 
in our experience. The reach of the individual has ex- 
tended in like proportion but it is necessary to make an 
occasional review of these every-day developments in 
order that their significance may pierce our complac- 
ency and jolt us into an appreciation of the stupendous 
things we have witnessed without grasping their sig- 
nificance. 

















Every ship sailing for Europe con- 


tains optimists who hope to find an- 
tiques at low prices in the foreign 
markets, 


THE ANTIQUES ONE BUYS ABROAD 


T HAS been my pleasure to inspect the manuscript 
of the communications of the United States Gov- 
ernment from one of its European agents, and it’s a 
pity that the contents of that manuscript are not printed 
and distributed to the thousands of tourists that are 
going to Europe every year and are being flim-flammed. 
Every decorator is affected by this condition and 
every dealer and manufacturer. No man is out in the 
business long before he hears some customer say: 

“Now regarding furniture, I am going abroad 
next year and will pick up a few things.” 

Possibly it’s fabrics, especially tapestries, and the 
decorator is hesitant in warning that customer. But 
somebody ought to warn him. 

I would like to see millions of copies of this re- 
port scattered among the tourists going out of the vari- 
ous ports to Europe every year and every month. 

This is not a sensational story or a newspaper 
yarn by a space-paid scribe, but the cold testimony of 
a Government official, and is on record in the files of 
November, 1909, and if the conditions there recited 
were rotten in 1909, imagine what they are today, sev- 
enteen years afterward. 

I quote only certain quotable passages: 

“The United ‘States harbors more artistic atroci- 
ties than any other country in the world.” 

Unquestionably this is a fact. Incidentally, we 
have extraordinary collections of perfectly authentic 
pieces for we have got into the collecting habit and it’s 
all right so long as we confine that habit to the Amer- 
ican shops in a country where we can have redress if 
we find we are stung; but we can’t go back to Cairo, 
Amsterdam, London, Paris, Lucerne or Milan, for stuff 
once bought abroad, stays with us, and it is not prac- 
tical to have recourse to law as we have in this country. 

But to continue: 

“Articles of virtue are manufactured by the gross. 
Dresden and Battersea enamels are flooding the market 


for the American trade. Old china and old silver is 
being faked and sold to American customers who pay 
from ten to twenty times the regular trade value. It 
is the same with Sheffield plate and old brass but par- 
ticularly antique furniture. 

“Many so-called antique shops actually carry on 
business without having one genuine piece of furniture 
in their shop. Fine pieces of period furniture bring 
higher prices in London than in New York and the 
inexperienced tourist has little chance of outwitting the 
cunning connoisseur of England when it comes to se- 
curing something for nothing.” 

Of course, one must recall that this was written in 
1909 before the War and before conditions made it 
difficult for the English to compete with American pur- 
chasers. Today the American must be reckoned with. 

_ The Leverhulme sale held recently at the Ander- 
son Galleries brought $300,000 more than it could pos- 
sibly have brought in England. And this is the opin- 
ion of experts. 

But to continue: 

“In Holland, old chests, cabinets, desks and chairs 
of little value are being collected and veneered with 
cheaply made marquetry and sent to England to be 
sold there. Old oak beams from demolished churches 
and graineries are likewise collected and treated for 
conversion into Jacobean refectory tables and Queen 
Anne furniture. Mid-Victorian pedestals and side- 
boards are amputated and altered into specimens of 
Robert Adam. Inlays are cut out by machinery and 
supplied in any quantity, for those who can use them. 

“Grandfather clocks are made up frequently with 
such incongruities as the modern dial and modern in- 
lays, and works made within fifty years. The same 
with chairs—the frames are altered and new legs are 
added. 

“The Spaniards and Portuguese are all flooding 
Europe with commercial antiques. 
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“Ninety percent. of antique shops of Great 
Britain and the Continent have nothing but the veriest 
trash. 

“Therefore the tourists who would buy had better 
make up their minds to the fact that it is more satis- 
factory and cheaper in the end to purchase through an 
expert.” 

And that means, buy in America! And that’s no 
idle burst of hukum. It’s sound advice. 

The tourist doesn’t stay long enough in Europe to 
study and know the reputation of a dealer. In his 
own home town, there is always some expert. And in 
the larger cities, there are plenty of them. 


Apart from the pleasure of spending money on a 


holiday, you can get better results by buying from the 
men who know, right here in the U. S. A. 





PRESENTATION TO WHITWELL AND 
CHASE 

8 since the banquet given by the Wall Paper Manu- 

facturers’ Association to the visiting trade at the 
Hotel Commodore on July 19, John H. Whitwell of 
the J. H. Whitwell Co., Philadelphia, and Lewis Chase, 
of Becker, Smith & Page, Inc., were presented with 
sets of golf clubs and golf bags in recognition of their 
labors at the Sesquicentennial Exposition in installing 
and decorating the wall paper exhibit in the Liberal 
Arts Building. Henry Burn; of the Robert Graves 
Co., who made the presentation, said in part: 

“As you know, our Exhibit is located in the Liberal 
Arts Building, which is a huge structure, and in which 
comparatively few exhibits have as yet been installed ; 
but the exhibits which have been installed are of very 
high grade, and well worth seeing. It gives me great 
pleasure, however, to state that our exhibit is abso- 
lutely complete, well worthy of our industry, and re- 
flects great credit on those who worked so disinterest- 
edly for same, and under the most discouraging con- 
ditions; and while giving all due credit to the entire 
committee having charge of the work, there are out- 
standing—two gentlemen—to whom it is due that spe- 
cial reference be made, because of their untiring devo- 
tion to the work connected with our exhibit; and it 
now gives me great pleasure to say that these gentle- 
men are: Mr. J. H. Whitwell and Mr. Lewis Chase. 

“As I have already stated, they worked disinter- 
estedly ; but they are at least entitled to the approbation 
of the manufacturers and the wholesalers, and on their 
behalf—I hereby extend to them our hearty thanks. 

“It is proper, furthermore, that they should receive 
at least some slight memento of the occasion, and while 
we do not want them to think that we measure the 
value of their service by a slight gift—it has been 
thought proper that we should present to each of them 
an emblem adapted to their play-hours, so that they 
may in these hours of relaxation in pushing the pill, 
realize the kindly esteem in which they are held by the 
members of these associations. 


“In line with this idea—on behalf of our associa- 
tions—I hereby present each of them with a golf bag 
and a set of clubs. These have been selected by one 
of our most enthusiastic golf fiends, and I trust that 
they may measure up to his reputation. 

“Just a word more about the exposition—I shall 
not attempt to describe our exhibit, as that would take 
up the rest of the evening; but I am justified in say- 
ing that in variety, colorful harmony, practicability and 
quality, it surpasses all other exhibits on the grounds.” 

Messrs. Whitwell and Chase responded to Mr. 
Burn and later in the evening there Were speeches by 
Winfield A. Huppuch, of the Standard Wall Paper 
Co.; D. C. Dright, of the Federal Board of Education ; 
Geo. P. Hambrecht, Wisconsin State Director of Voca- 
tional Training, and R. L. Cooley of the Milwaukee 
Vocational School. 

The dinner was well attended, everyone enjoying 
the excellent menu, the speeches and the singing 
which completed the evening’s entertainment. 





REPORT ON INSTALLMENT SELLING 


FX interesting report has recently been issued by the 
Retail Furniture Association concerning an in- 
vestigation of installment selling. The association’s 
committee of which Albert I. Leon is Chairman, thor- 
oughly investigated the business of installment selling 
among many of the largest furniture credit houses in 
the country. 


The report contains much that is illuminating and 
of value to the retail furniture dealer. The conclu- 
sions of the committee are that installment selling of 
furniture is responsible to a large degree for raising 
our standard of living to its present high plain and for 
the generally satisfactory condition of the present 
American home. The committee contends that the 
legitimacy and necessity of installment selling has been 
amply demonstrated and that because of it many homes 
exist which without it would be impossible. 


It has been contended by many that the majority 
of wage earners buying furniture on the installment 
plan obligate themselves beyond their means to pay. 
This contention is not borne out by the facts disclosed 
by the committee’s investigation. A careful survey 
has proven that those who buy furniture on the install- 
ment plan, 95% keep it and pay for it. 

The committee also reports that in their opinion 
the slight difference in price between furniture sold for 
cash and that sold on the installment plan is justified, 
because an installment business requires a larger capi- 
tal investment and certain overhead expenses which 
the cash retailer does not have. The investigation dis- 
closed the fact that 90% of all the furniture dealers 
are selling on the installment plan and that the usual 
terms are a substantial payment with a full settlement 
in between twelve or fifteen months. 











DINING ROOM REMINISCENT OF A ROMANTIC AMERICAN PERIOD 
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COLONIAL BEDROOM DECORATION WELL HANDLED 
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Typical hooked rug of fifty years ago. 


THE STORY OF FLOOR COVERINGS 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON 


HoMeE CRAFTS 


HE story of floor coverings would be incomplete 
without an extended reference to the floor covering 
products, which were both a home industry and an 
occupation during the long winter months when 
America was a land of refuge as well as a land of 
promise. 
It would seem strange indeed if the pioneer Ameri- 
cans who considered the big flax spinning wheel and 
the smaller woolen 
spinning wheel an 
important article of 
household furniture ; 
who raised, spun and 
wove their own flax 
and who created 
their own garments 
from the shearing of 
the wool to the 
fashioning of the 
clothing, should 
have allowed their 
floors to lack the 
comforts which their 
skill had enabled 
them to provide in 
other directions. 
Whether the 
new home was located in the mountains of Kentucky, 
Virginia, North Carolina or Tennessee; on the rock- 
ribbed coasts of New England or carved out of the 
virgin forests of Canada—the term “homespun” had 
a literal meaning that applied to rugs, to clothing and 
to bed coverings. Fortunately, however, all reference 
to homespun materials and to home weaving does not 
have to be in the past tense, for the homecraft skill 
of those early settlers has never been permitted to 





Another hooked rug design, typical of its period. 


wholly die out and within the memory of the writer, — 
the term “carpet rags” and the gathering of material 

for the construction of homemade carpets were as 

common as the recurring seasons of the year. 

The carpet loom was not quite as common as the 

quilting frame, but each in its turn was made to serve 

the needs of a considerable community. As a matter 

of fact, while individual families might have produced 

their own hooked 

rugs, rag carpets and 

quilted patchwork 

coverlets, these 
things were mainly 

the results of com- 

munity association, 

and “rag - sewing 
bees” and “quilting 

bees” were the cen- 
ter of social amuse- 
ment, as were the 
husking bees and 
barn raisings which 
were more definitely 
connected with agri- 
cultural life. 

It would be ex- 
ceedingly difficult to 
determine just when domestic-made American rugs 
first made their appearance as it would be likewise 
impossible to determine the country of origin of the 
first hooked rug and the first rag carpet. Some writers 
have averred that the homemade rug and carpet in 
America go back beyond the beginning of the Eight- 
eenth Century, while it is not difficult to conclude 
that they might have antedated the American revo- 
lution, 
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There need, however, be no controversy concern- 
ing either the date or the origin of the homemade floor 
covering. It is sufficient for us that both in Canada 
and in the United States, the creation of these things 
goes back for several generations and it should be a 
matter of satisfaction to us 
that these primitive at- 
tempts to make life more 
supportable during the 
hardships of . colonization 
days have not been per- 
mitted to die out when the 
quantity production of the 
carpet factory, to some ex- 
tent, superseded the indi- 
vidual family product. 

Even after the power 
loom made possible the 
production of commercial 
floor coverings, the domes- 
tic floor covering remained 
an economic necessity in 
many homes. Rural life 
had time aplenty but little 
money, and for this reason 
materials that could only be 
purchased from time to 
time were made to. render 
the last possible measure of 
service before they were 
discarded. Therefore, the 
last fragments of a dress, 
after successive remakings 
and redyeings, was to be 
turned into carpet rags just 
as the heavier homespun 
materials, when they had 
passed their usefulness as 
a garment were consigned 
to the rag bag for future 
use in the carpet or rug 
making season. 

From “carpet rags” do- 
mestic floor coverings of 
several sorts were made— 
the loom-woven rag carpet 
from the finer rags, and 
“hooked,” “pulled,” “braid- 
ed” or “patched” rugs from 
the others. 

The rag carpet loom 
was a homemade affair of hand-hewn beams that could 
be readily constructed by men who framed and built 
their own homes. These looms were practically inde- 
structible and were handed down from generation to 
generation, together with the training in their manipu- 











Section of hit-and-miss rag carpet, about % actual size. 

In the reproduction of this carpet and of the punched 

rug, it is possible to detect several different kinds of 

cloth, showing that in the period when these were 

woven, any kind of fabric, strong enough for use, was 

acceptable material for reconversion into rugs and 
carpets. 


lation. The warps, which were of cotton, were sold 


by dry goods and general supply stores, and within 
the memory of the wrier as a dry goods apprentice, 
carpet warps by the bundle were a staple stock, con- 
stantly required by farmers’ wives. 

The rag carpets of 
those days were computed 
by the pound—so many 
pounds of warps and so 
many pounds of rag strips 
séwn together, wound into 
balls, would produce so 
many yards of carpet. 
There was no attempt at 
pattern in the weaving 
which was carried out on 
the most primitive type of 
loom, the “hit and miss” of 
unrelated colors as _ they 
came from the rag bag be- 
ing sufficient to give an in- 
terest to the completed 
fabric. 

A little later, some at- 
tempt at uniformity was 
made by weaving certain 
sections of the fabric of 
matched colors in bands 
which occurred at certain 
intervals so that when 
joined together, the stripes 
of each width would match 
with those of adjoining 
widths. This, of course, re- 
quired the dyeing of the 
carpet rags into uniform 
shades. Eventually the rag 
rug as a factory product 
became an article of com- 
merce which carried many 
of the characteristics of the 
primitive home product, but 
combined them with quan- 
tity production and uni- 
formity of quality. 

The other types of 
floor coverings mentioned— 
the hooked rug, the pulled 
or punched rug and the 
patched rug—required no 
machinery in their produc- 
tion. The hooked rug, made of the same kind of car- 
pet rags as was used for the weft of a rag carpet, was 
not a woven fabric but rather a canvas cloth, coarsely 
“embroidered” with cloth strips. We say embroidered 
because we can think of no other term which more 
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nearly describes the stitch by which the hooked rug 
is produced. The canvas base of the hooked rug 
was attached to strips and mounted in a quilting frame 
which stretched the canvas on a horizontal plane in 
front of the worker. The pattern, fanciful or artistic, 
according to the skill of the individual worker, was 
sketched in pigment upon the canvas; then with a 
steel hook like an enlarged crochet hook in one hand 
and with a rag strip, roughly twisted, in the other, the 
worker proceeded to lift up 

through the canvas by means 


as for the hooked rug and the worker pushes a sharp- 
ened wooden peg down into the canvas to make a 
hole, through which one end of the rag is pushed— 
the rag in this case being of-a much heavier material 
and larger in bulk than the diameter of the hole. Next 
a hole is made in the canvas, a short distance away 
from the first one, where the other end of the rag is 
pushed through it—thus forming the loop. This 
process is repeated over the entire surface of the can- 

vas, the crowding of the dif- 





of the hook, successive loops SEY eae APPL TS 


ferent loops serving to bind 
Sutil the cloth tightly between the 





of rag strip, drawing each — 


surrounding canvas - threads. 
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loop tight on the bottom and 
leaving the top loops of a 
uniform. height. The more 
tightly these loops crowded 
against. one another in the Bi 
process of making the rug, the 








| The edges of the canvas are 
| doubled under and stitched or 
bound and the loose ends of 


—— rags, which form the top of 


the rug, are clipped to a 
uniform height. 





firmer the product would be 
After the background of 
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the pattern was filled in, next ‘ AN \li WW . 


came the outlines of the fig- QA 
ures, the filling in of the vari- 
ous colors called for by the 


figures themselves and, finally, the binding of the © 


canvas core, which constituted the base of the rug. 

The loops, forming the surface of the hooked 
rug, were sometimes clipped after the rug was com- 
pleted—tthe rug then having the appearance of a coarse 
pile fabric. 

The pulled or punched rug is as either name im- 
-plies—a rug of a different character. In its pro- 
duction, the canvas core is stretched on a stretcher 


Reverse of pulled or punched rug, ¥% actual size, showing 
loops through canvas core and portion of canvas lining. 
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Rag carpet loom. 


Patehed. rugs are formed 
of shaped pieces of cloth, 
usually either semi-circular or 
triangular, with button-holed 
edgés and are sometimes em- 
broidered. These are sewn to 
a canvas base, beginning with the outside edges, and 
then gradually worked into the center, lapping each 
row of edges upon the next one. Sometimes the center 
is finished with solid embroidery, .a piece of plush, a 
section of machine-made carpet or some other fanciful 
fabric that gives distinction to the center. 

The braided rugs are still another development 
of the use of discarded rags and hold a very definite 

(Continued on page 136) 
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Surface of punched rug—fragment from which this was 
taken measures 10” high x 11” wide. Both this fragment and 
the fragment of rag carpet shown herewith are very old. 
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IN THE HOUSE OF EL GRECO, TOLEDO 


A Spanish interior of more than unusual charm and accuracy, 


The Upholsterer and 
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Spanish table showing metal used with wood. 


THE GROWING 


PANISH architecture and Spanish furnishings are 

coming in stronger than ever, not as a fad or 
fashion, but as part of the accepted traditions of this 
country. In the East, we think of our ancestry as 
Dutch, British or French, seldom as Spanish, losing 
sight entirely of the earliest settlements in America. 

In the last few years, 
there has been an enor- 
mous amount of the Span- 
ish and Quasi - Spanish 
styles perpetuated largely 
in furniture. 

California and Florida 
have stimulated an interest 
in the style, but merely 
scratched the surface. We 
are now thinking of Span- 
ish in serious vein. 

It is not only the Span- 
ish thought that has stimu- 
lated things but the interest 
in metal work which the ac- 
tivities of Edgar Brandt 
and his . contemporaries 
have promoted. 

Up at 155th Street 
and Broadway: in New 
York, there is a museum 
rich in the art expression 
of Spain. The term Span- 
ish is of itself composite. 

America is having its 
evolutionary period now 
through the adoption and 
absorption of European 





SPANISH VOGUE 


through the peaceful medium of immigration but 
through wars and the spoils of war and the conquests 
of peoples and territories. 

The Spanish art of today is Italian, Gothic, Moor- 
ish and Arabic, the Oriental spirit being more domi- 
nant than the European, and here at the Hispanic 
Museum, there is a vast 
fund of material available 
to the student designer cov- 
ering the various periods 
not so strong as we would 
like to see it in furniture 
and furnishings, but strong 
in its library of over 100,- 
000 volumes and its huge 
collection of photographs. 

Like all museums esta- 
blished at the time of the 
foundation of the Hispanic 
Society in 1904 or prev- 
iously, art was regarded 
more as fine art, the art of 
the sculptor and painter. 
But today, the art museums 
are more and more im- 
pressed with the impor- 
tance of the art of the 
home, the art that we live 
with, and it is indicative of 
this realization that in 1917 
there was installed in the 
Museum, an extraordinary 
collection of tapestries and 
carpets withdrawn by the 
King of Spain from the 


blood but Spain as all A typical Spanish chest on trestle, opening out as a desk. Palace of Pardo in Madrid 


countries of Europe had a ‘The. ornamental work upon the face is in repousse iron = and loaned to the Hispanic 
applied upon squares of .velvet. In the interior of the 


similar growth, not alone chest, the compartments are made of ivory and bone. Museum. 
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There is before us a volume particularly inter- 
esting to the decorative trade, a book issued by the 
Hispanic Society on Spanish ironwork. Spain was a 
great metalliferous country of antiquity. Spain had 
its native industries in copper and silver and a know- 
ledge of bronze, before iron was discovered. Greek 
colonists who settled at Marseilles operated iron mines 
in Spain and after the Spanish people came under 
Roman rule, the iron industry developed rapidly. 

When the Moors in the VIII Century invaded 
Spain, they brought their arts which they in turn had 
adapted from the Persians. And Spain was quick to 
absorb these arts. 

Visitors to the Exposition Internationale in Paris 
last Summer doubtless perceived in the work of the 
ferronieres a suggestion of the Persian spirit. How 
much of this was drawn from Persia direct and how 
much through Spain is a matter of conjecture. But in 
the vast amount of material now going into the in- 
terior decoration of our homes for gates, doorways, 
grilles, mantel supports and furniture, Spanish work- 
manship of the earlier character or the Renaissance 
period, is making a strong appeal. 

In furniture, Spanish workmen make frequent 


use of iron not so much as a decorative adjunct hut 
for its structural value. 

The decorator does not at-all times confine himself 
to the interior of the dwelling. Many an old house in 
New York is being metamorphosed not only by the re- 
constructing of the interior but by the skillful alter- 
ation of the exterior. And the Spanish style is par- 
ticularly adapted to a picturesque rehabiliment. 

We note this in the little iron balconies outside 
the window, the simple iron railings arovnd the front 
area, the doors either all iron or appliqued in iron, even 
the stairways where an iron railing has supplanted the 
wood. The iron balconies came into universal use in 
Spain in the late X VII Century. 

The Hispanic Museum is the only museum in the 
United States devoted solely to the arts of one country 
and we owe it all to the far-sighted, public-spirited gen- 
erosity of Archer M. Huntington, who gave the site 
and built the building. ' 

No decorator today can afford to overlook the 
Spanish styles. A demand for them is to be met with in 
every locality here in the Northeast as well as in the 
South and West. In popularity they rival the Colonial 
and Early American. 


Library in the house of Et Greco, Toledo. 































































| BELIEVE IN: ADVERTISING 


T is a good thing for men to believe in fundamental things, in preparedness, in 
politics, in insurance, in religion and to know what they believe and why. 

Concerning many things, it is not easy to outline the essentials of one’s be- 
lief. Faith is so largely a part of one’s mental endorsement of things intangible 
that belief itself is abstract rather than concrete, but wherever the question is 
raised concerning a tangible thing, there ought to be a settled conviction of value 
that could be translated into a creed. 

Advertising, for instance, is a practice in which all do not believe, although 
all unquestionably share in its benefits. To believe in advertising, I must be- 
lieve that it is and does something definite, therefore: 

I believe that advertising is a tremendous economic force, that it accelerates 
the wheels of industry, stimulates pride in product and promotes the principles of 
honesty in manufacture. 

I believe advertising encourages truthful representation because the printed 
word cannot be dodged—its statement is unequivocal, its purport undeniable. 

I believe in advertising as an educational factor. Through it the broadest 
possible publication is given to new discoveries of: science, new inventions, new 
principles, new methods, new developments, which have to do with the creation 
of the tools by which man works, the food by which he is sustained, or the in- 
terests by which he is recreated. 

I believe that advertising is a social necessity. Without it, newspapers would 
shrink to insignificance, news would stagnate for want of a circulating medium, 
enterprise would perish, progress would be-stultified and life itself. would be nar- 
rowed without the printed page of world wide communication, which, by the help 
of advertising, now places the achievements of the world within the reach of the 
individual. 

I believe in advertising as a business necessity. Business waits not on the 
ability of the individual to perform a service but on his success in making that 
ability known to those who need the service he can render, 

I believe in advertising as a sound commercial principle. It is the quickest 
and most direct means of communication between the two necessary parties to a 
commercial transaction—the buyer and seller, the manufacturer and the con- 
sumer. It provides a common ground of negotiation by means of which the 
manufacturer and the seller bring a knowledge of their wares to the consumer and 
the buyer. 

I believe in good advertising. I would not knowingly employ an amateur 
doctor, a second-rate lawyer, nor would I accept the financial advice of a known 
business failure. I demand the best professional assistance that my income wiil 
permit for I am assured that, all things being equal, the benefit to be derived will 
be in-proportion to the expertness and experience of those whose aid I seek. 
Therefore, I would not advocate a less thoughtful practice with reference to the 
formulation of a worded description concerning the excellencies of material or 
service I might have for sale. 

I believe in the straight forwardness of advertising; the use of plain, unmis- 
takable, truthful descriptions; the elimination of fictitious, fraudulent, deceptive 


claims; the restraint of exaggeration, of verbosity; and in the banishment of false-. 


hood and vulgarity. 
I believe in truth in advertising. 
I believe in advertising. 
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PACIFIC COAST. NOTES 


YT] ue exhibition of model homes has become quite 
4 popular of late at San Francisco, and several local 
furniture houses and interior decorators have fitted up 
homes of this kind for public inspection. The latest 
is one in Golden Gate Terrace furnished throughout 
by Lachman Bros., Mission and Sixteenth Streets, and 
designed to demonstrate that small homes can be at- 
tractively furnished at a moderate cost. 

E. Howard Belcher, Postal Telegraph Building, 
San Francisco, has been made the Pacific Coast repre- 
sentative of Louis F. Hall & Co., Inc., New York. A 
line of cretonnes will be added and Mr. Belcher made 
a trip to New York in July to make arrangements along 
this line. 

Henry H. Hart, a prominent Oriental art dealer 
of San Francisco, Cal., returned home in July from an 
extended trip through the Orient, having visited China, 
Japan, Korea and Manchuria in search of art treasures 
and unusual fabrics. 

While most San Francisco furniture and decora- 
tive shops keep their places of business open as usual 
Saturday afternoons during the Summer months, W. 
& J. Sloane inaugurated the innovation this year of 
closing their store at noon Saturdays to give employees 
a week-end holiday. 

The stock of Sonnenschein Bros., whose studio is 
located in the Whitcomb Hotel and whose factory is at 
718 Natoma Street, San Francisco, was removed re- 
cently to the Curtis Studios and disposed of in a series 
of auction sales. 





McDowell & Hardin, owning a chain of six art 
and decorative shops and two factories, recently took 
over a three-story building at 51 Stockton Street, San 
Francisco, where a splendid store has been fitted up. 
The erection of another factory in this city is planned. 

Reuben B. Hale, of Hale Bros., San Francisco, 
has been re-elected president of the California Devel- 
opment Association. 

Mrs. Kennedy Owen, who is associated with 
Dorothy True Bell in an interior decorative studio at 
San Francisco, is now also associated with Miss Zan- 
etta Catlett, formerly of New York, who has opened 
a fine shop in the Seven Arts Building at Carmel, Cal. 

Miss Helen Sutherland, with Vickery, Atkins & 
Torrey, San Francisco, has arranged to leave shortly 
on a ten months’ tour of Europe. 

Several decorators in the Greater San Francisco 
field have enrolled in the course in color and color har- 
mony being offered by Rudolph Schaeffer in his studio 
in the Townfield Building. 

The tenth annual Market Week of the San Fran- 
cisco Manufacturers’ and Wholesalers’ Association will 
be held during the week of August 23 and more than 
one thousand buyers are expected from outside points. 
Stocks of rugs, carpets, draperies, and similar lines 


are in small compass generally in retail stores and 
heavy buying is expected at the August event. This 
event follows closely the furniture market week of the 
San Francisco Furniture Exchange. 

Frank L. Beverly, well known in California dra- 
pery circles, has joined the staff of the Gaines-Walrath 
Co., Inc., Oakland. ; 

Joseph A. Tresch, the Pacific Coast representative 
of R. Carrillo & Co., with headquarters in the Mer- 
cedes Building, San Francisco, Cal., has left on a trip 
through his territory which will keep him. away until 
October. During his absence the office will be in charge 
of Miss A. Brectel. 

Herbert Schultz, formerly with the Superior Up- 
holstering Company, San Francisco, is now in business 
on his own account at 6046 Cherry Street. 

Holzwasser’s, Inc., San Diego, have arranged to 
erect a fourteen-story building adjoining the present 
store. Interesting features of the structure will be a 
basement garage to accommodate the cars of patrons 
and an aeroplane landing on the roof. 

The H. L. Benbough Company, San Diego, has 
awarded contracts for the construction of a six-story 
store building. 

J. F. Rottger has been appointed manager and 
buyer for the Johnson-Wherry Furniture Company, 
Modesto, Cal. 

Charles P. McCullough has been made buyer and 
assistant manager for the Goodman-Jenkins Co:, of 
Los Angeles, which will shortly open a fine store on 
Broadway, and is in the East making selections of 
stocks. Mr. McCullough was for years with the Meier 
& Frank Co., Portland, Ore. 

The Greater Broadway Furniture Company, of 
Los Angeles, has arranged to erect a new building 
which will double the present floor space. 

C. A. F. Orlob, secretary of the Z. C. M. I. store 
of Salt Lake City, has retired from this position and 
has been made a director of the company. He has been 
in the service of this store more than forty years. 

In the death of Miss Ann Adair, of 632 Flander 
Street, Portland, Ore., which occurred July 4, the 
Pacific Coast interior decorative trade lost one of its 
most capable members. 

The A. H. Vincent Furniture Company, of Twin 
Falls, Ida., moved into a new store recently where a 
splendid rug department has been fitted up. 

The Los Angeles Period Furniture Manufacturing 
Company, of Los Angeles, has succeeded the Los An- 
geles Furniture Manufacturing Company and plans 
are being made to erect a new building to house both 
factories. 

The interior decorating department of Lipman, 
Wolfe & Co., Portland, Ore., of which Mrs. Dessa H. 
Polson is chief decorator, in addition to being manager 
of the drapery department, is meeting with splendid 

(Continued on page 132) 





A ROOM WITH THE QUAINT CHARM OF AN OLD INN PARLOR 
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SIMPLE BEDROOM DECORATION IN ‘A NEW YORK HOME 
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GOOD WILL—like the golden argosy of our youthful dreams—is 


found to be not the reward 


of conscious striving for it, but the 


result of effort faithfully ——— upon homely duties near at 
and. 


ESE 


§ becie greatest asset to perpetuity in business, the most 
profitable commodity for manufacturing or retail- 
ing businesses to acquire is something which is neither 
purchasable nor acquired asa gift. It must be earned. 
Like experience which is said to be “the thing you find 
when you are looking for something else,” good will 
is earned by the exercise of business principles that 
have no direct relation to good will itself. 

Defining good will, the United States Supreme 
Court has given utterance to an expres- 
sion that deserves to be framed in every 
honest business office in the land. 

We are all familiar with the tactics 
of those who seek to create good will 
for themselves within a given circle of 
activity. In society they are called 
“climbers”; in lodge and fraternity cir- 
cles they are “crashers,” and in business 
there are several names by which the 
active good will chaser is indicated. But 
sooner or later the realization comes to 
the average individual that the acquisi- 
tion of good will is not the culmination 
of an act of pursuit, but rather the incidental atmos- 
phere which results from a courteous, fair and honest 
disposition, exemplified in repeated transactions ex- 
tending over a long period of time. Such a type of 
good will is a business asset that carries a definite 
monentary value in the sale or purchase of a business. 

As we have said in the beginning, it is a potent 
factor in perpetuating the success of a business where 
it has been a contributing element of policy, but good 
will as a tangible, existing thing, if transferred to the 
purchaser of the business, can never be guaranteed. 
Like a rare plant which has been fostered and nur- 


MEANING OF 


Good Will is the 
Disposition of the 
Customer to return 
to the Place Where 
he has been Well 
Served—From a defi- 
nition formulated 
by the United States 
Supreme Court. 


GOOD WILL 


tured in a favorable atmosphere, a continuation of that 
atmosphere is necessary or the plant dies. Good will 
created by an atmosphere of fair dealing and courtesy 
can never be transplanted to an atmosphere of sharp 
practice and selfishness. 

We have referred herewith only to business good 
will but, after all, business good will is simply an 
extension of personal good will. 

No business can rise higher than the character of 
its personnel. The petty meanness of 
even a single individual may so destroy 
the good will creating atmosphere of an 
office, organization, of a sales force or 
of an entire store (according to his scale 
of influence) and thus defeat the good 
will creating proclivities of the balance 
of the institution. 

But if community good will can be 
vitiated by a single individual, it is 
equally true that the efforts of indi- 
viduals are the most powerful agents 
for the creation of* community good 
will, and in the last analysis the indi- 
vidual is the most important factor of any business. 
It is the man power, the human unit, that provides the 
moving force in the shaping of any business. 

Apart from the purely material things through 
which a business may function, its growth and suc- 
cess and perpetuity, are absolutely dependent upon 
the human factor of operation. And where good will 
is exercised in the treatment of this human factor, 
there is almost a practical certainty that the same rela- 
tive treatment will flow on through the personal con- 
tacts of the organization’s representatives to the build- 
ing up of that species of good will which the United 
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States Supreme Court has defined as “The disposition 
of the customer to return to the place where he has 
been well served.” 





UPHOLSTERY TRADE GOLF MEET 


()* Jury 13th and 14th at the Canoe Brook Country 
Club, Summit, N. J., the Upholstery Trade Golf 
Association held their annual handicap tournament. 
The principle trophy played for was the George A. 
Bomann Cup which George Gardner, with an extra 
hole, carried off. This is the second time this year 
that the Bomann Cup has been played for. 
C. P. Rogers was low gross man with a total of 79. 
In the qualifying round on the morning of the 
13th, thirty-nine players teed off, and in the match 
play on the second day results were as follows :— 
First Flight—Geo. Gardner, winner ; John Bromley, 
runner up. 





Second Flight—A. D, Faxon, winner; I. B. Mac- 
Callum, runner up. 

Third Flight—R. S. Tibballs, winner; H. Lavine, 
runner up. 

Fourth Flight—E. R. Bennett, winner ; Clyde Men- 
denhall, runner up. 

Fifth Flight—Harry B. Hall, winner, D. M. Fer- 
nandes, runner up. 


BEATEN Fours 


First Four—Charles R. Stephens, winner. 
Second Four—E. H. Baldwin, winner. 
Third Four—A. C. Jehne, winner. 
Fourth Four—J. C. Gifkins, winner. 
Fifth Four—F. Gentner, winner. 

On the evening of the 13th, the Association held 
its dinner and elected officers for the coming year. 
Harry B. Hall of the Quaker Lace Co. was elected 
President, and Howard Benner, Philadelphia, was 

elected Secretary-Treasurer. 





THE COMING ART-IN- 
TRADES CLUB SHOW 


eee again. we desire to call the at- 

tention of the trade to the coming 
Art-in- Trades Club Exhibition of 
Decorative Art which will open on Sep- 
tember 28th and continue until Octo- 
ber 27th. 

Information received just before 
going to press is to the effect that there 
will be at least seven rooms carried out 
in the modern manner; that there will 
be a special room constructed around 
the prize wall paper which won the 
$1,000 prize in the Robt. Griffin design 
contest; that available space in the ex- 
hibition was oversold an appreciable 
time before the various committees were 
functioning, showing the interest in the 
exhibition aroused among the profes- 
sional trade. 

As were the previous exhibitions, 
this will be held on the roof of the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 





| eres & BENTZEN, INC. of Cleve- 
: land are now in new quarters at 840 
Euclid Ave., where they are retailing 
fibre and novelty furniture as well -as 
draperies, carpets, wall paper, etc. 





A type of dressing table which is generally 
popular. The fabric used is two-toned taffeta 
and a wide lace edging. 
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STUDLES. IN IN TERIOR. DEG ORA TION 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON 


ARTICLE XII—Business MANAGEMENT 


HERE is one phase of general decorative practice 

that the student decorator would do well to avoid 
and that is the loose unbusiness-like, unsystematic 
methods of operation which have come into being 
through the practice of amateur decoration. 

There is no more fallacious idea connected,with the 
decorative trade than that. it is and must be artisti¢ in 
defiance of sound business-like principles. On the con- 
trary, there is no greater essential to a business, the 
operations of which are difficult to standardize, than 
that the closest supervision should be exercised over its 
financial operations. . 

The man or woman of today who “does not keep 
books” is simply not a good business executive and a 
business so run is a haphazard venture, which may or 
may not be profitable and nobody can determine its 
value. 

We recall the instance of a New York decorator 
whose books, such as they were, were kept only in the 


most sketchy fashion. To the remonstrances of well 
wishers who pointed out to him his need of an adequate 
bookkeeping system he replied, “The decorative busi- 
ness is too variable, is made up of too many ever chang- 
ing elements to permit it to be without expensive effort, 
recorded in a set of books.” 

A little while later in order to swing a large con- 
tract, this decorator was compelled to go to the banks 
for a loan and at every door at which he applied he was 
refused. The-sole reason for the refusals were that 
those from whom he asked credit were unable to find 
out from his books the condition of his business. 

Here was a man who had a prosperous business 
and was really entitled to a loan but could not obtain 
one because he had no way of proving that his business 
was prosperous. In other words, he had no books 
which the banks could examine to discover what his 
credit rating should be. 

First of all, however, we would emphasize the 


A typical estimating blank, which folds in four ‘so as to fit the pocket and leaves on the outside as folded, a place to report 
“follow-up” activities on the original estimate. 





aa Follow-Up Report on Estimate 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO SALESPEOPLE 
full particulars here, as to what measurements are to be taken, or what work is to be done. 
style and price of fabrics to be used, must be specified here. 
A deposit is required on all special orders when the customer has no charge account. 
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necessity of founding decorative bookkeeping in all of 
its various branches upon a knowledge of the decorative 


What should it cost to refinish and redecorate a 
number of furniture pieces? 

These questions reveal the amateur and the in- 
variable reply to such questions must be—first learn 
the business connected with the work on which you 
seek to estimate, or in the absence of a knowledge of 
the working details connected with the operation and 
their costs, get someone who understands the work to 

estimate. it for you. 






































































































































business. We are beset with questions from time to 
time—such as: 
How can I estimate the amount of covering for a 
davenport? 
How can I determine the yardage for a certain 
drapery ? 
ov WORK ROOM ORDER 
Salesmes a Bete_ 
Meme _ Weasered by __ ee ae ahs ees 
Residence —s - _. Sang by 
Beng ilies _. Ship via ea ee ae 
eon = | a. secomes cum | omsce | erento erect, mermvcrions 
{ 
| | T ae cn 1 
H ROOKKEEPER'S 
Releemas mast is every instance fi) ont ai] instroctions, sack as price pembers of materials, cte., te be werd, and dirretions, ar 
oe Cle order will net be accepted by the work room. 
Lf date for hanging or shipping he goods has set bern decided oo, mart It “Whee Notified.’ 
18 day ectimate or price Ras bene siren on the werk, give amenet of mame 
Tiss tara eto Us eaed'her DEFINITE ORDERS OSLT, mot tr mensaring, ar tor tho giving of extimeten. 
InsTR FOREMAN. 
Leder se cirremelasce: mast feremes cst. or necept any geods inte the wort room wiiboet this order, property ©. K'd by boot. 
“sinatra yn pn a rer tat dent pyar te rer ca” wer accept (bis orter ealess FOREMAN’S 
Us ts property ov4 clearty made ont, and on adore te saleomas are fatty 
Any extre cork done at the heese, sot appearing on this order | (ech an old work, ete.) forvman will add Ite this order before aL 
retersiag came to oMee. 
‘any eek work be dows after this order has Sere returned to ofllen, pat thy charge en black for thet purpose and rriars te office. 
Whee work this order calls for le ready te Le charged, cee that ihe same ie property Miled owt, aed retare |i te the bookkeeper ®. Kt, 
with meacering slip. 
Other work for tame partion not appearing os this form mast have its separate ©. K. 
Uf aay part of (hte order has sot bees completed whee |t le eecessary to make Srel charge, salromas will mabe oot a sew order for 
eaalhed part. This order ls net te be sent beck te the wort reom after being sant to the sffice te charge, 
SHIPPING ORDER 
EL ee Dete 
Neme M. d by. 
R Huang by 
Heng Sip vie Dete 
ad fe IO Oo 
INSTRUCTIONS TO SHIPPING CLERK. DOORKEEPE®TS 
No goods, other.than those mentioned on this eaten, must be delivered or shipped, and then not oe 


until O. K'd by beokkeeper and foreman of work roo: 
a! a guete going with the above must have thei ir separate O. K's 
The shipping clerk must give strict attention to instructions given him by foreman of work room, 
relative pos dele very or packing of work room orders. 























BOOKKEEPER’S COPY 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO BOOKKEEPER. 
Bookkeeper will keep this copy on fle until return return of work room order from the work room 
When such order has been returned to him from the work 
ang’ is peneey one and the shipping clerk's veree G K'd. a omtte wuchernesaans 
retu room order, prope: rema: taken by bookkee, mean work 
tioned thereon is rea tee py: omy om br to ns sneodss ' == ” _ 
Bookkeeper will not accept the work room order unless O. K'd 
The work room order an ti ret wm ert sO. 4 bra of et om 











Workroom order, shipping order and bookkeeper’s copy of 
the type of workroom blank that provides instructions 
which cannot be misunderstood. 





In other words, any estimate not based on an 
accurate knowledge of the work involved is sim- 
ply a guess and of no more value than its chance 
accuracy may prove to be. 

The matter of estimating accuracy in any 
decorative business is the heart of its success, and 
one method of insuring accuracy is to provide 
oneself with proper means of recording estimates. 
Instead of figuring estimates on chance scraps of 
paper, the well organized office has printed esti- 
mating blanks so that each estimate is properly 
recorded and filed for future reference. The 
estimating blank serves a double purpose—first, 
its form encourages accuracy and uniformity in 
the giving of estimates on similar jobs; second, it 
enables the auditing department to check the 
profit-bearing qualities of various estimates as 
well as to find explanations for losses. 

Labor charges and,workroom costs are an im- 
portant part of the decorative business and next 
to accuracy in compiling estimates, it is important 
that all stationery—such. as estimating blanks, 
workroom tickets and labor reports—should be 
so arranged that a correct accounting of all time 
spent upon any job, together with all supplies 
consumed in its performance, may be preserved. 

We give herewith typical examples of work- 
room stationery, tickets, etc., taken from the files 
of various successful firms. These are here in- 
tended to be only suggestions but the care with 
which they have been compiled indicates the type 
of material that should be employed. 

The consideration of these matters may be 
far in advance of the student’s present employ- 
ment, but it is well even in student days to study 
the various forms employed and to familiarize 
oneself with the essentials of decorative book- 
keeping that later on may be called into use. 





Tt annual tournament of the Canadian Carpet 
and Upholstery Golf Association was held on 
July 28th and 29th at the Summer Lea Country 
Club ten miles west of Montreal. Ralph Smith 
of Morin & Co., Montreal won the main prize 
with a gross score of 87. On July 28th, the Asso- 
ciation held its annual dinner at which a hundred 
and forty-three members and guests were present. 
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THE WALL PAPER HOUSE AT PHILADELPHIA 


A real achievement by the Wall Paper Men of the Quaker City, it stands out as one of the most beautiful 
and complete displays at the Sesquicentennial Exposition 


N this and the following pages, we are showing 
views of the wall paper house in the Liberal Arts 
Building at the Sesquicentennial Exposition. 

This wall paper exhibit is one of the few really 
complete exhibits at the Sesquicentennial and the Phil- 
adelphia Wall Paper men and especially to John H. 
Whitwell and Lewis Chase is due credit for its com- 
pleteness and beauty. 

This wall paper house is a complete affair, being a 
building of twenty rooms or sections showing the 
select examples from thirty-one factories each dis- 
played in an environment to properly set it off. 

In certain sections, as in some of the hallways and 
bath rooms, only one paper is used. In other sections 
the walls are divided into large panels, each panel con- 
taining a fine wall paper suitable for use in the par- 


ticular type of room in which it is displayed. 

Seldom have we seen an exhibit containing so 
many interesting corners, each corner in the vocabu- 
lary of the artist “composed” perfectly. 

Other individuals besides Mr. Chase and Mr. 
Whitwell are to be credited for the excellence of the 
exhibit are Justin P. Allman, Charles L. Asam, Frank 
M. Page and Charles C, Leitch. 


A* interesting use of wall paper is being practiced in 
an upstate hotel in‘the Arlington at Binghamton, 
New York. Underneath the plate glass tops of the 
bureaus and dressers, wall paper matching that on the 
walls is cut out in panels to exactly fit the top of 
the piece of furniture giving it an interesting note of 
color and bringing it into color harmony with the walls. 











A corner in wall paper house at the Sesquicentennial. 











VIEWS OF THE WALL PAPER EXHIBITS AT THE 


SESQUICENTENNIAL EXPOSITION 
See text on page ‘113 





VIEWS OF THE WALL PAPER EXHIBITS AT THE SESQUICENTENNIAL EXPOSITION 
See text on page 113 
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ENGLISH NOVELTY BRIC-A-BRAC 


ers vogue for decorative ship models has reached 
astonishing proportions and doubtless the question 
is already asked, what next in decorative bric-a-brac? 

The question seems to be answered in the fact 
that already English decora- 
tors have turned to miniature 
suits of armor. Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth Century models in 
hand wrought iron and minia- 
ture cannon of bronze and 
carved oak, 

They have not, so far as 
we know, made their appear- 
ance as yet in this country but 
it is a safe assumption that 
they will soon make an ap- 
pearance in the shops of our 
own smart decorators. 

Ornaments of this char- 
acter have a decided value to 
the decorator. They help him 
to bring atmosphere into a 
room and by their arrange- 
ment add a touch of the 
unique—something for the 
imagination to feed upon. 








AN INTERESTING ROOM BY VALIANT 


= architect and decorator have by co-operation 

effected some very interesting results of late years. 
It requires the skill of the architect to reconstruct the 
old house. The Benjamin Wood house on 52nd Street, 
New York City, was reconstructed. 

Another example of what the architect and deco- 
rator can accomplish is shown in the living room of 
P. M. Chandler’s apartment, Rittenhouse Plaza, Phila- 
delphia, with its high-vaulted ceiling approximately 24 
ft. high. 

A similar imposing room, unique and susceptible 
of great decorative possibilities, may be frequently se- 
cured through the cutting up of the ceiling of one floor 
and doubling the height of the room. 

In some of the duplex apartments, the architect 
plans for just this result and it was this type of room 
in the Chandler apartment that the J. G. Valiant Co., 
Philadelphia, recently furnished and decorated, which 
we illustrate on the opposite page. Indeed, this duplex 
apartment was designed and executed throughout by 
the Valiant Co. 

The ceiling is vaulted and finished in plaster work, 
hand-pressed, after the Italian manner with inter- 
spersed figures, hand-carved, of animals and birds. 
The paneling is of old English oak with all casement 
doors fitted with cathedral glass, and made in the man- 
ner of the late Tudor style. 


The casement curtains are of silk and wool and 
the overdraperies of antique red damask. 

The floor is covered with an Oriental rug in tones 
of red against a background of blue and tan. 

The furniture is of English and American make. 
On each side of the large opening towards the adjoin- 
ing sunporch are red lacquer commodes and over all, 
reaching almost to the ceiling is an XVIII Century 
Brussels tapestry. 

The firm have cleverly used wrought-iron work. 
A beautiful gate in polychrome separates the living 
room from the entrance hall. 





A BOOK ON PENCIL SKETCHING 


A BOOK of value to those who have some artistic 
training and desire to perfect themselves in the 
technique of sketching in lead pencil, is a volume re- 
cently published by Chas. Scribners’ Sons entitled 
“Sketching in Lead Pencil for Architects and Others,” 
by Jasper Salwey. 

Every decorative salesman knows how valuable it 
is to be able, with a few strokes of the pencil, to con- 
vey an idea to the customer where without this ability 
innumérable words of explanation are required and 
there is the feeling at the end that possibly the cus- 
tomer had misunderstood. Therefore, the salesman 
who can perfect himself in sketching ability has added 
immeasurably to his value. 

In the book in question the author takes” it for 
granted that the student knows the first principles of 
drawing and, therefore, wastes no time in taking him 
over already travelled ground. What he does is to put 
in concise and easily readable form instructions in the 
technique of handling a pencil to bring out beauty of 
line, mass and color values. The book is well illus- 
trated throughout. Several of the drawings are 
sketches of iron work and one or two of furniture. 





CAN WE COMPETE ABROAD 


f bess National Foreign Trade Council is responsible 
for the publication of a volume by C. C. Martin en- 
titled “Can We Compete Abroad ?” 

This is a volume written by a man of unimpeach- 
able authority giving a popularly written summary of 
the recent progress of American foreign trade. 








LIVING ROOM IN A PHILADELPHIA APARTMENT 


Decorated by the J. G. Valiant Co. See text on page 116. 
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NORTHANTS 


Sketches by J. Finnemore, R. I. 


INTERIORS AT SULGRAVE MANOR, SULGRAVE, 


The ancestral home of the Washingtons. 
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HE wall paper convention of 1926 will, we are sure 

go down in the history of the wall paper industry 
as one of the most successful ever held. It was dis- 
tinctly a buyers’ affair. Seventy-five per cent of the 
firms agreed that they had sold more during this week 
than at any similar week since wall paper conventions 
have been held. 

Wall paper is here to stay. It is not a novelty 
product but a staple necessity in good home. decora- 
tion. The manufacturers realizing this, set themselves 
the task of providing lines at least 90% perfect in 
design and color. 

The convention opened on July 19th, with most of 
the wholesalers arriving from Philadelphia, after a 
week spent at the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition. No 
time was wasted by these wholesalers in mere-examina- 
tion. Their visits to the manufacturers’ exhibits were 
distinctly buying affairs and the result was that inside 
of four days practically all of the business of the con- 
vention was completed; many manufacturers having 
accepted orders involving capacity runs for a large 
number of their patterns, 


Two examples of Wall-Tex. made by the Columbus-Union Oil Co. shown at the Wall Paper Convention. 
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1926 WALL PAPER CONVENTION 


A brief review of the various lines shown at the Hotel Commodore during the week of July 10th. 


Roughly speaking, there were in all some sixty 
odd exhibitors at the Hotel Commodore. Naturally it 
was impossible for us to visit all of the exhibits and 
examine all of the lines but such as we were privileged 
to see bore out our prediction published in the July 
UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DECORATOR, that this year 
would show more and better patterns than ever before.. 

Notable among the lines of medium priced papers 
was that shown by Janeway & Carpender. Some of 
their patterns especially the open floral designs in which 
they. specialized, were equal in beauty to anything of 
the kind we have ever seen. This firm realizing that 
refinement and good taste is not always accompanied 
by a fat pocketbook, brought out a line of cheaper 
papers which in design and coloring were quite on the 
par with many of the higher class papers shown by this 
firm and by the other exhibitors. 

In the last month’s issue we showed two samples 
of the papers displayed by the Baeck Wall Paper Co. 
These papers, superlatively excellent, set the note for 
the whole Baeck line. Baeck papers this year were 
distinctly unusual but in no case did this quality detract 
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from their artistic excellence in every particular. 

On this page, we show two floral patterns from 
the line of the York Wall Paper Co. These two which 
were selected because of their suitability for reproduc- 
tion, good as they are, are in no way superior to the 
many other patterns and colorings which this firm 
shows. 

It would take infinitely more space than we are 
allowed to adequately describe the lines shown by the 
five companies composing the Tait Paper & Color In- 
dustries. We make mention here of only the fine selec- 
tion shown by the Lincrusta Wall Paper Co., which 
following a practice inaugurated last year, brought out 
in this heavy wall covering material, designs suitable 
for every type of room. in every style and period of 
decoration. 

Another firm whose showing was more than ex- 
cellent was that of Becker, Smith & Page, Inc. This 
firm brought to the convention many patterns of the 
smaller open variety, in colorings both dainty and bold. 

The YorKard line of the York Card & Paper Co., 


had a splendid selection of patterns suitable for use in 
Colonial and early American environments. Not the 
least interesting of these patterns were some designed 
for breakfast room use. 

The Robt. F. Hobbs, Inc., had a notable selection. 
of living room and bed room papers most of them fol- 
lowing the present vogue for bright colors. 

Of interest in the new Standard Liberty Line were 
the washable papers treated with the Hermetite pro- 
cess, a process used by them in common with the Tait 
Paper & Color Industries, the York Card & Paper Co., 
the Robt. Griffin Co., Becker, Smith & Page, Inc., and 
the Robt. Graves Co. 

Two lines of medium priced papers which stood 
out were those of the Beaudry Wall Paper Corp., and 
the Cortland Wall Paper Co., Inc. The Cortland line 
devoted almost entirely to ungrounded papers, con- 
tained many selections which should be of interest to 
the retailer reaching the less expensive class of trade. 

Among the papers shown by the Stamford Wall 


(Continued on page 132) 


Two of the striking patterns shown by the. York Wall Paper Co. 











HAVE YOU EVER WOME Rae: 








How to clean steel engravings? How to clean gilt frames? How to polish marble 

or glass? Why mirrors turn smoky? How to polish nickel ornaments? How to 

make cement for iron or stone? How to make cement to attach metal to glass? 
How to repair silvering on a mirror? 


1. How to clean steel engravings? 

If the paper of the material on which the engrav- 
ing has been produced, is not too tender, spread it out 
upon a smooth board and cover with a thin layer of 
common salt, finely pulverized; then squeeze lemon 
juice upon the. salt until a considerable portion of it 
has dissolved. After every part of the picture has 
been subjected to this treatment, elevate one end of 
the board so it will form an angle of 45 degrees and 
from a tea kettle, pour boiling water upon the engrav- 
ing until the salt and lemon juice are all washed off. 
It must then be gradually dried without exposure to 
fire or sun. 

2. How to clean gilt frames? 

Gilt frames that have become fly specked or other- 
wise soiled, can be cleaned with the white of an egg, 
gently rubbed over with a camel’s hair brush, washed 
with tepid water and dried with a chamois. 

3. How to polish marble or glass? 

Marble, alabaster, hard stone or glass may be 
polished by rubbing with a linen cloth and putty pow- 
der (oxide of tin). 

4. How to clean marble and statuary? 

Wash with soap and warm water and remove 
stains by a mixture composed of two ounces of pow- 
dered pumice stone, two ounces of powdered chalk and 
one-quarter pound of soda, finely sifted and made into 
paste with cold water. Rub the marble with the paste 
and afterwards wash it with soap and water. 

5. Why mirrors turn smoky? ) 

The direct strong light of the sun should never be 
allowed to fall on a mirror because the direct rays of 
the sun act upon the amalgam of tin foil and mercury 
by which the glass is backed, causing it to assume a 
smoky or misty appearance, which can only be re- 
moved by resilvering. 

6. How to polish nickel ornaments? 

Nickel ornaments may be kept bright by using 


ammonia and whiting mixed together in a bottle and 
applied with a cloth. Very little polish gives it a fine 
lustre. 

7. How to make a simple cement for iron and 
stone? 

Glycerine and litharge (red lead) stirred to a 
paste, hardens rapidly and makes a simple cement for 
iron upon iron or for stone surfaces, or fastening iron 
to stone. The cement is insoluble and is not attacked by 
strong acids. 

8. How to make a simple cement for attaching 
metal to glass? 

Mix two ounces of a thick solution of glue with 
one ounce of linseed oil varnish or three-quarter ounce 
of Venice turpentine. Boil them together, stirring them 
until they mix as thoroughly as possible. Cement the 
two pieces together and leave clamped or tied in place 
for two or three days. 

9. How to repair silvering on a mirror? 

It sometimes happens that a small section of an 
otherwise good mirror has suffered an injury, which 
has destroyed the amalgam on back of plate. To make 
a simple repair, lay the glass plate on the table, face 
downward, procure a piece of tin foil (slightly larger 
than the damaged portion) and a sufficient quantity of 
quicksilver and pour it upon the tin foil, using three 
drams of quicksilver to a square foot of foil. Rub the 
foil smartly with a piece of buckskin until it becomes 
brilliant; then spread it smoothly, quicksilver side 
down, upon the damaged portion of the glass; lay over 
it a sheet of paper weighted down with a perfectly 
smooth block of wood or piece of marble that will 
press it tightly to the glass. Allow it to remain in this 
position for a few hours when the foil will have ad- 
hered to the glass. 

Once again we urge our readers to inform us of 
any of their problems and we guarantee to give them 
our best attention and such help as is in our power. 








Preparatory stage: Over a light ground which has dried a Against wet finishing coat a crumpled newspaper is applied 
darker coat is applied. and rolled downward so a in places the ground shows 
through. 





Wide spaced figures are obtained by using loosely crumpled Small figures are obtained with tightly crumpled newspaper 
newspaper or wrapping paper. or tissue paper. 


NOVEL EFFECTS IN PAINTED WALLS 


See text on opposite page. Illustrations, courtesy of National Lead Co. 
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SOME 


OR THE decoration of large wall spaces in pub- 

lic buildings, there has been, during the last few 
years, an earnest endeavor to get away from the flat 
painted effects which were all too common as a wall 
treatment. 

One of the most interesting and, at the same time, 
most versatile materials, is a plaster-like compound by 
means of which a rough plastered wall may be given a 
porous surface with various 
kinds of markings which, 
when coated with paint and 
wiped out by a skilful work- 
man, can be made to produce 
some very attractive and 
charming effects; but inas- 
much as this material de-— 
pends upon pigment for its 
color charm, other decora- 
tors have conceived the idea 
of obtaining interesting wall 
finishes in the treatment of 
the pigment itself. Chief 
among these is the crumpled 
roll effect (4 operations of 
which are illustrated here- 
with). 

The wall itself is first 
coated a light ground, which 
is allowed to dry and a dark- 
er finishing coat—either of 
the same color or of a differ- 
ent color—is applied over the 
first coat. While the finish- 
ing coat is still wet, a crumpled newspaper is placed 
against the wall and rolled downward over the sur- 
face of the paint. The unequal contact of the paper 
roll lifts off some of the last paint coat, exposing the 
ground in feather-like forms, the figures or rather the 
markings being large or small, close together or spaced 
farther apart according to the character of the paper 
which has been-pressed-against-the wet paint. The 


. wet 


Marbleized effect made with sponge and feather. 


INTERESTING WALL 








Decoration effect produced by a treated lace stencil. 
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wider spaced figures are produced by rolling with a 
loosely crumpled newspaper or wrapping paper; 
smaller figures are made with tightly crumpled news- 
paper or tissue paper. 

The decorative possibilities of such a treatment 
are almost unlimited, permitting the widest choice of 
color effects and by a skilful manipulation of papers 
of various textures, some extraordinarily individual 
surfaces have been evolved. 

It is said by those who 
have used the process that it 
is extremely simple in appli- 
cation, very rapid and so fas- 
cinating in its possibilities 
that it has met with ‘consid- 
erable favor. 

Add to the accidental 
decoration, which will occur 
in the unequal crumpling of 
the paper by which these sur- 
faces are formed, the vary- 
ing values of color produced 
by harmony of contrast and 
analogy and it will be readily 
seen that the scope of this 
form of decoration is ex- 
ceedingly broad and if, in- 
stead of two harmonizing 
colors, the decorator chooses 
to combine a number of 
others in harmonious rela- 
tionship, either in the ground 
or in the overtint, the pos- 
sibilities of the treatment are materially extended. 

Somewhat along the same lines but different in ap- 
plication and in effect is the production of mottled sur- 
faces by the use of an old piece of ragged sponge. 

Thirty-five years ago, the writer knew an artist 
who enhanced his very clever pastel landscapes by 
the use of a two-tone mat, containing an infinite 

(Continued on page 131) 
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A SPLENDID AWNING IDEA 


tt gstic the most unique idea in awnings we have 
ever seen appeared recently as an equipment for 
the Regal Shoe Stores. 

This awning, as will be seen in the illustrations 
accompanying this article, involves many new and 
radically different features. It-has been produced to 
overcome several very definite disadvantages of the 
ordinary type of store awning and is, we are informed, 
an invention of E. J. Bliss, president of the Regal Shoe 
Company, to whom we are indebted for illustrations. 

These illustrations show the awning in its three 
most common aspects when in use. The awning top 
is composed of separate strips of awning duck, which 
may be all of one color, of two alternating colors or of 
several colors—as fancy may dictate or the season of 
the year make desirable. The strips which are each 
about 18 inches wide can be moved and set, in series, 
at any desired angle, 
being manipulated 
by an arm and set 
screw beneath the 
front plate of the 
awning. 

Apart from the 
distinctively decora- 
tive features of this 
type of awning, it 
has several utilita- 
rian advantages. 
The individual strips 
can be laundered 
when necessary. Single strips, groups of strips or the 
entire awning may be reversed, and in the case of acci- 
dent to an individual strip or section of strips, they 
may be removed and renewed without taking down the 








entire awning. Strips are all of a standard size— 
thus adding to the economy of the scheme, and the 
ease with which the strips may be handled is indi- 
cated in the fact that the fabric of an entire new awn- 
ing may be installed in about 15 to 20 minutes by the 
employees of the store. 

The copper val- 
ance or face plate of 
the awning acts as a 
protection to the 
fabric of the awning 
when it is folded up 
in the recess box 
which houses the 
roller. 

As will be seen 
in the illustration of 
the open awning, the 
wings may be tem- 
porarily set at any 
angle, allowing ventilation and also permitting the 
light to reach the show window display. The liability 
to damage from wind storms is also reduced because 
the angle of the strips minimize resistance to wind. 











The Regal awning open permitting ventilation and the entrance of light. 
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HERE is to some people always an interest in 


ieee foe 


movements behind the scenes. The most prosaic, 
commonplace article of human convenience from a ten- 
penny nail to an international bridge is so much an ex- 
pression of the ingenuity of groups of men that to the 
student of processes and of cause and effect, it liter- 
ally scintillates with personality. 
Manufacturing processes, however, are 
in most instances carried out at places so 
remote and under conditions so secret that 
the ordinary layman never has an oppor- 
tunity to gratify a reasonable curiosity con- 
cerning their production. A few extra- 
ordinarily favored men, from time to time, 
see something of the developments behind 
the scenes, and when their knowledge is im- 
parted to others, they 
invariably find that the 
humanizing of a com- 
mon product by reveal- 
ing some of the proces- 
ses of its manufacture, 
increases the esteem 
and appreciation in 
which the product is 


held. STAMPED 
EYES PIERCED a BURNISHED 


BURR GROUND OFF CHEEKS 


There is, perhaps, 
no more common article 
of domestic service 
than a needle—so well 
known and so moderately priced that 
its use is recognized wherever civili- 
zation has extended, and yet no one 
in a million of the users could describe 
the method by which a needle is pro- 
duced. For this reason, the illustra- 
tion accompanying this article should 
be of more than passing interest to 
persons whose daily work necessi- 
tates the employment of this minia- 
ture tool. 

In the illustration, which shows 
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placed within iron rings and heated in a furnace until 
they attain a dull red heat, when they are taken out 
and rolled with a curved steel bar. This operation of 
annealing and straightening is repeated until the action 
of the wires rolling against each other has made them 
perfectly straight, when they are allowed to cool down. 

The wires are next placed in a machine 
with an inclined table, having in its center a 
curved plate, close over which is a roller 
with a rubber face. Beneath the table-is a 
large carborundum wheel, hollowed to the 
# shape of the curved plate just mentioned. 
The straight wires are now pushed between 
the rubber roller and this curved plate in 
' such a way as to make contact with the re- 
volving carborundum wheel, exerting a 
slight pressure on the 
wheel. The rubber 
faced roller carries the 
different wires around 
the curved plate, keep- 
ing a continual slight 
pressure on the grind- 
ing wheel as it revolves 
in the direction toward 
which the wires are 
pointing. The wires be- 
gin at one end of the 
curved plate and travel 
to the other end, and, 
in the meantime, by contact with the 
carborundum wheel one end of the 
wire has attained a fine tapered point. 

The pointed wires are now 
placed in a machine where they have 
‘contact with a pair of rollers between 
which is fixed a leather belt dressed 
with fine emery, and revolving in an 
opposite direction to the rollers. The 
object of this dressing operation is to 
remove the film left on the wire by 
the annealing process, in order that 








the transformation of a piece of steel 
wire into a sewing needle, the pro- 


HEADS GROUND 


for the succeeding operations, the 
wires may be perfectly clean and 





cess is carried out from stage to stage 
from the top of the illustration to the 


POINTS SET 


bright. In this condition, each wire 
is the equivalent of two needles and 





| 





bottom. Needle wire, which is a 
partly manufactured material from 
which needles are developed, is taken from the coil 
and cut to the length of two needles. These pieces are 


For the information and illustrations connected with this article, 
we are indebted to the courtesy jof Julius Berbecker & Sons, Inc., 
New York, from whose catalogue, Warwick Castle English Needles, 
much of the material is taken. 





HAND POLISHED 


the next operation is a die process— 
the wire being fixed in a machine and 
adjusted so that two finely cut steel dies meet upon 
the center of the needle from opposite sides, leaving 
an impression of two eyes, which are eventually to 
become the eyes of the finished needles. 

The next operation is the piercing of the eyes, 
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which have been partially formed by the die pressure, 
which is accomplished by first removing the surplus 
steel of the needle eye until only a thin surface re- 
mains and this is then pierced by two small punches, 
which descend in the centers of the impressed eyes, 
creating in this stage two needles in the rough state. 
These needles, as they may now be termed, are next 
taken and threaded on fine wires, the object being to 
keep the eyes facing one way, and the surplus burr of 
steel, pressed out to the side by stamping, is ground 
away by application to a grinding stone. 

After the burrs have been removed from the side, 
each wire is broken in half between the needle eyes, 
leaving each half still threaded on the spits inserted 
previous to the last grinding operation. 

When the needles are broken apart as shown in 
the next illustration, the heads are square, not rounded. 
The needles next, held in groups by the spits (which 
passes through their eyes) are placed in a clamp and 
held on a stone until they are ground the proper shape. 


In the hardening process, which comes next, they 
are placed on flat iron pans and all oil slowly burnt 
off, and loose stone and steel dust removed and then 
spread on other flat iron pans and placed in a furnace 
until they reach a temperature required by the steel 
of which they are made. They are then immersed in 
cod oil, where they become dead hard. In this state, 
the needles would be much too brittle for use and their 
hardness must be tempered after the removal from the 
hardening vat. Therefore, they are cleansed from all 
oil, levelled up and placed on thin flat pans in a partly 
cooled furnace. Here they are moved about from 
time to time until they reach a pale straw or blue color 
—according to the nature of the steel and the degree 
of heat used in hardening—when they will have 
reached the right quality of strength for use. 

After tempering, the needles are taken to the 
scouring mill. There they are placed in cloth of sev- 
eral thicknesses, together with a mixture of sand and 

(Continued on page 131) 











Main staircase in new Elks’ Temple, Los Angeles, decorated by the C. H. Naylor Co. 























ENTRANCE HALL OF THE NEW ELKS TEMPLE, LOS ANGELES 


Decorated by the C. H. Naylor Company. 
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JACOBEAN 1603-1625; simple wood or metal knobs. CHARLES II 1660-1685; drop handles, development of pendant or pear drop. WILLIAM & MARY 
1689-1702; drop pendants and loop handles developed, with or without plate background QUEEN ANNE 1702-1714; loop or bail handles, plates frequently 








elaborately pierced or engraved after the Chinese bat motif. CHIPPENDALE 1708-1779; last years of life developed styles rottowing Queen Anne, Dutch, French 
and Chinese, mounts varying accordingly. HEPPLEWHITE 1760-1820; in latter part of the XVIII Century developed delicate Classic mounts of the Adam or 





and Chinese, mounts varying accordingly. HEPPLEWHITE 1760-1820; in latter part of the XVIII Century developed delicate Classic mounts of the Adam or 
Pompeiian feeling. SHERATON 1774-1792; similar period. similar feeling. COLONIAL; Georgian period: early Colonial would be preceding Georgian from 





1795-1830; simpnfication of the French Empire, the mounts, however, bemg frequently glass or china. Indeed, Duncan Phyfe often used wood knobs. FRENCH 
PERIODS XVIII and XIX Centuries; mounts followed closely the constructive style of the furniture, gold, bronze or ormolu; the Transition French being in~ 
fluenced by the Pompeiian like the Adam. 




















PERIOD HANDLES, KNOBS AND PULLS 


See text on opposite page. 
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FROM THE COLLECTION oF F. E. HAcEN 


Reading from left to right: One of the earliest American Revolutionary types showing the thirteen stars; the 
temple and goddess of justice design; the ear-of-corn design—all used from 1790 to 1810. 


ANTIQUE OR. REPRODUCTION —WHICH? 


Glass Commode Knobs. . The Subscriber will 
furnish Glass Commode Knobs of the following 
descriptions, viz., Plain, Fluted, Fine Twisted, 
Coarse Twisted, Moulded and Sunflower, all of 
Superior Double Flint Glass. Also the same as 
the above of the following colours, viz., Deep 
Blue, Turquoise, Opal; Pearl, Agate. 

Orders will be received for the above of any. 
size that may be wanted. They will be from the 
Jersey Glass Company, and in point of shape and 
quality of glass, not surpassed by any in the coun- 
try; prices very low. 

Also, orders received for Cut Glass Knobs of 
any pattern required. On hand, an invoice of ex- 
tra rich Cut Glass Knobs, and a few Signal 
Lanterns. 

M. Nisbit, 77 South Front Street, Philadelphia. 

American Daily Advertiser. 

March 4, 1830. 

HE responsibility of the decorator begins and ends 

in the furnishing of a satisfactory environment. 
There is a great temptation for the decorator to go in 
for antiques but if consistency, charm, comfort and 
taste are the main considerations, reproductions are 
just as good and for practical purposes, a little better, 
because judged from the utilitarian standpoint, they 
have none of the decrepitudes of age. 

A knowledge of the antique, which means a knowl- 
edge of the periods, is, however, quite essential. 

A signal service can be rendered the client, if 
when he restores a room, the decorator can note and 
correct, the anachronisms perpetrated in the painting 
of old furniture or varnishing it unnecessarily, or sub- 
stituting the wrong mounts. And he can bring a piece 
back to its original state, if he knows his periods. 

He can also give signal service if he re-groups the 
furnishings, getting those of relationship together and 
shifting things from one room to another, bringing 
everything into harmony. 

When Heber Bishop left his extraordinary collec- 
tion of antique snuff bottles, jades and Chinese cere- 
mics to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, he didn’t de- 


mand that they should be placed in an antique environ- 
ment. A “reproduction” background was all right as 
long as it was the right background. 

It is a pity that there is not some universal under- 
standing of styles and characteristics so that a vocabu- 
lary could be established between the collector on 
one side and the decorator on the other. But authori- 
ties are not clear upon period nomenclature. 

Terms cannot always be expressed by dates. One 
speaks of the Chippendale style as relating to the 
period between the date of his birth and the date of 
his death ; another refers to the date when Chippendale 
Was at his best. 

We speak confusedly of Early American when 
we mean Early Colonial, or the Pilgrim Period. Others 
refer to the early styles of our Colonists as Jacobean, 
Elizabethan or William & Mary and viewing the sub- 


-ject from still another standpoint, we refer to the Colo- 


nial period as the period when the Colonists actually 
began to develop a Colonial style. 

And: thus with all of these terms, there is a conflict- 
ing understanding of the subject. 

We speak of Sheraton and Hepplewhite as being 
approximately the period of their actual existence, but 
the style was in its greater vogue beyond the actual 
life and death of the originators. 

So with the Colonial. It was not a style that arbi- 
trarily ended. with the end, of the Colonists. The most 
charming development was in the first twenty-five 
years of our Republic. 

The antique dealer will speak of a Savery highboy 
but he cannot fix the date. He treasurers a butterfly 
table but he doesn’t know when it was made and under 
what influences. He holds at a high price a refectory 
table or trestle table, but he hasn’t the faintest idea 
of the surroundings to go with it. 

Here is where the decorator can establish an im- 
portant link in the chain which holds dealer and col- 
lector together. It is up to him to form the back- 
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ground and no collector can afford to wait days, months 
and possibly years until the correct antiques are gath- 
ered to make this background; so the decorator very 
properly furnishes reproductions. 

The cabinet-maker, especially the man who has 
come up from the bench, knows the technic and can 
usually detect by the methods utilized, the approximate 
date of an original. 

This is a phase of the subject that the decorator 
also should study. 

If we go back to the earliest days of our history, 
the primitive Jacobean pieces had wooden handles. 

With Charles II, pendants like a drop earring 
were used, sometimes solid brass, sometimes hollow. 
This was almost the universal pull also during the Wil- 
liam & Mary period. 

Then came the loop handle or bail handle, often 
backed by a plate beautifully elaborated by piercing, 
and very popular throughout the Chippendale period. 

Sheraton and Hepplewhite were much influenced 
by the Adam style, and Adam was influenced by the 
Pompeiian. The brass work was usually delicate 
rosettes, of a true Classic nature, dainty and formal. 

Early in the XIX Century, there was a return to 
wooden knobs and glass knobs, some of them opales- 
cent, some of them cut. Some of the wooden knobs 
had inlays. Duncan Phyfe was quite partial to wooden 
knobs, although on his finer pieces he used the opales- 
cent glass, and on occasion, ivory or china knobs. 

Though difficult to find, mounts were frequently 
enameled and designed like the bottles of the period 
with portraits and inscriptions. 

There used to be an old Frenchman, M. Vizet, 
who had a shop down in the French section of Wash- 
ington Square who made exquisite mounts. 

Today there are a number of firms that are con- 
sistently following the periods but there are many 
types in Mr. Hagen’s collection that nobody has yet 
reproduced. So also with locks and keys; not only 
the escutcheon but the key handle lent itself to the 
decorative character of the piece. 

One must remember always not only the kind but 
the application of these mounts. We have seen drawer 
pulls put up on cabinet doors, cupboard doors and 
bookcase doors where the door is provided with a key. 
The knob, in these cases, is never used; the escutcheon 
is used and the key is used, no knobs. 

A little knowledge is a dangerous thing. We 
heard a salesman the other day assure a woman that 
she could only get an antique corner cupboard in pine, 
maple or cherry, that mahogany was never used. 

To be sure, the cheaper woods and the cheaper 
construction was found in the farm-houses and cot- 
tages of people of small means, but if people who 
could afford it wanted mahogany corner cupboards, 
they got them, although not in the primitive styles of 
the kitchen cupboard. Sheraton designed many such. 


There is a popular belief also that marble top 
tables are distinctly Victorian. 

On the contrary, marble of various colorings were 
used by the French as early as Louis XIV. Naturally, 
they were not used on cottage pieces, but they were by 
no means a Mid-Victorian product. 

Decorators who are taking off the marble tops of 
their tables in the belief that they represent a decadent 
taste, should take a look at Chippendale’s title page in 
which he refers to “frames for marble slabs.” In this 
country, inventories as early as the middle of the 
XVIII Century refer to sideboards with marble tops 
as well as marble topped parlor tables. 

We have simply touched the high spots of the sub- 
ject. The oldest student finds himself helpless in the 
more complicated analyses unless he is to the bench, 
born and bred. 

Only a month or two ago, suit was brought by a 
New York ant‘que dealer for the recovery of $500 paid 
for four Duncan Phyfe chairs. He had seen the 
chairs, examined them, paid for them and took them 
away with him. He was an expert. The seller was 
an amateur. But a few months afterwards, he was 
convinced that the chairs were not what he thought 
them, hence the suit. 

We know nothing of the merits of the case except- 
ing this man thought they were Duncan Phyfe pieces 
and he had been buying fine antique furniture for 
twenty-five years. 

The subject is full of complications and contra- 
dictions. 

One must remember that old pieces coming down 
through the ages have been repaired at various times 
and the discovery of screws is not unusual in furniture 
made long before the age of screws. 

In the oldest types of furniture we know anything 
about, in the old oak age of Elizabeth, we find furni- 
ture joined by pegs. 

The mortise-and-tenon system was common in the 
middle of the XVII Century.- 

There was a Baltimore collector who bought six 
chairs of the Chippendale period. He was to pay $800 
apiece for them, but before doing so he submitted these 
chairs to a New York cabinet-maker, who discovered 
that the legs were attached to the frame by dowel pins 
and this‘method was not used by cabinet makers in the 
more exacting work prior to 1835. 

The dowel pin was a wooden pin perhaps % inch 
in diameter that fitted as a plug into. two opposite 
holes. And these holes were made by scoop bits and 
were seldom exactly opposite with the result that the 
parts thus joined didn’t register true, and accurate 
registry was never obtainable until the center bit was 
invented in 1835, and this bit with the fine tip point 
permitted perfect doweling. 

Of course, a piece made by the obvious methods 
of 1835 could not be attributed to the late X VIII Cen- 
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tury but they were very good pieces of furniture just 
the same. 

The decorator should study the field of old fur- 
nishings. He should be able to realize that the things 
made with primitive tools didn’t have the regularity of 
feel of those made by the later date tools, and especially 
by machinery. 

To assume also that there was no mahogany in 
use until Chippendale’s time is folly. 

There are references in American inventories to 
mahogany as early as 1708. Sir Walter Raleigh dis- 
covered mahogany in 1595 but owing to its hardness 
and the duties, it was very little used, until Walpole 
‘ removed the duties in 1733; and in England, that was 
about the beginning. 

There are lots of superficial ways of determining 
the antique. 

Herreshoff, the blind builder of racing yachts, 
who had trained his sense.of touch to compensate him 
for the loss of sight, on one occasion detected the 
markings of the circular saw on the bottom of a cab- 
inet drawer—determining definitely that the piece could 
not have been made in the Queen Anne period. 

Mouldings also.are an aid in determining the age 
of a piece for in the old days, the parts were cut out 
of solid wood and not stuck on. ’ 

While the decorator and dealer may not be in the 
antique business, they nevertheless should understand 
the subject, because more and more and day by day, 
people are becoming interested in the antique, and the 
decorator who can’t speak in the vernacular of the 
craze, is sadly handicapped. 

Indeed his authority as a decorator is open to 
serious question. 





THE EYE OF A NEEDLE 

(Continued from page 126) 

soft soap with a little water, rolled up tightly and 

bound with cord and then placed under a large slab of 

wood or iron and rolled backwards and forwards for 

from three to six days (according to the quality of the 

needle) to remove dust, roughness and sharp edges. 

To make this effective, it is necessary to examine them 

daily, and put in fresh sand and soap and if necessary, 
new cloth. 

The glazing process is a repetition of the scouring 
process with the exception that in place of sand and 
soap a mixture of olive oil and a very fine polishing 
powder is used, giving the needle a dead smooth sur- 
face. 

The next two processes are the grinding of the 
heads and the setting of points, which are each carried 
out independently and at this stage, also, imperfect, 
crooked and broken needles are removed. In the first 
process, that of grinding the heads, is performed by 
rolling them lightly on a smooth stone to remove any 
imperfections in the shape of the head that still may re- 















































main. In the next process, a similar treatment is ac- 
corded to the points. 

The final process—hand polishing—consists in 
rolling the needles on a very soft chamois leather bob 
or buff, dressed with a special material—the object of 
which is to give the needle the highest degree of 
smoothness. 

Truly an intricate process, involving much labor, 
time and skill for the production of the every day sew- 
ing needle—a tool without which civilization could 
maintain neither its pride nor its comfort. 





SOME INTERESTING WALL EFFECTS 
(Continued from page 123) 


variety of fern-like figures. Through friendship the 
process was obligingly revealed and now, recalled after 
these many years, it proves to be but a reverse of the 
process just described. The ground work of the mat 
or wall (if that is the purpose to which the process is 
to be applied) is given a coat of light flat paint. A 
harmonizing overcolor, which may run the entire 
gamut of contrasts, is spread upon a piece of glass, tin 
or other non-absorbent surface; then a piece of ragged 
sponge, the more open in texture the better, is lightly 
dipped in the overcolor and flicked or pressed against 
the wall or mat. By changing the position of the 
fingers and thus exposing to the paint a different sur- 
face of sponge, a different impression is obtained and 
when impressions are allowed to lap and co-mingle, it 
will be found that there are practically no two impres- 
sions that are alike. This second method of obtain- 
ing interesting painted surfaces is even more simple 
than the crumpled roll process. 

Still another effect, somewhat more regular but 
also exceedingly open is the result of using a textile 
stencil. As in the crumpled roll process, the surface 
to be ornamented is given a coat of medium dark 
ground color, then a piece of open work cotton curtain 
lace is stretched upon a flat surface and given a coat 
of shellac. When dry, this lace constitutes a stencil, 
through which, by the use of a sponge or stencil brush, 
a lighter color may be applied over the ground thus 
bringing out the pattern of the lace somewhat in relief. 
This plan also gives a wide variety of possibilities in 
the employment of color effects and by the use of dif- 
ferent lace designs as stencils. 

The illustrations here given of the various plans 
we have described can only indicate in a limited way 
the possibilities of beauty that these three plans make 
available. In every case, however, the satisfaction of 
the finished job will be largely dependent upon the 
careful manner in which the work is performed. 

In the application of the sponge, the crumpled 
roll or the lace stencil, the contact in the application 
and in the lifting away: of the paper, sponge or stencil 
must be cleanly done without any slur or slip that 
would mar the crispness of the figures. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continued from page 106) 
success in following up prospects secured from build- 
ing permit lists. Many are interested in this type of 
service who would otherwise not have considered it. 
Much of the furnishings are selected in the store, but 
the decorator takes the draperies to the home in order 
that they may be shown in the surroundings in which 
they are to be used. 

Pacific Coast offices for Marshall Field & Co., of 
Chicago, have been opened in the Furniture Exchange 
Building, San Francisco. The distribution of Blabon 
linoleum for this territory has been taken over. 

The Redlick-Newman Co., San Francisco, recent- 
ly celebrated its twentieth anniversary in business. 

The Mott Furniture Company has moved into a 
splendid new home at Riverside, Cal. Rugs and uphol- 
stered furniture are strongly featured. 

The Russell-Pierce Furniture Co. has moved into 
its own new building at Glendale, Cal. 

T. A. CHURCH. 





THE 1920 WALL PAPER CONVENTION 
(Continued from page 120) 


Paper Co., in 20 and 30-inch widths was a pattern 
called Wild Cherry Sprays which we personally found 
to be as pretty a pattern as any shown. 

We did not get around to visit the exhibit of the 
Niagara Wall Paper Co. but several who did told us 
that this line was more comprehensive than they have 
previously shown, containing many excellent designs 
and papers suitable for all rooms. 

The pattern in the Robt. Graves Co.’s line which 
caused the most sensation was that which was called 
Indo-Chinese Decorative Panel, a hand painted affair 
of five sections each about two feet wide which can be 
used continuously around the room or can be panelled. 

The M. H. Birge & Sons Co., was present with 
their complete line of highly artistic period papers. 

Commercial Wall Paper Mill showed a moderate 
priced line strong in color and in dainty open patterns. 





DISSENT FROM FURNITURE DESCRIP- 
TION RULES 
O* July 4th, the Federal Trade Commission sent out 

a bulletin which contains the names of sixty-eight 
furniture manufacturing concerns which have refused 
to describe their products in accordance with the rules 
adopted by the Commission on January 7th. Seven 
hundred and twenty-two have indicated their approval 
of these rules. 

The rules which were originally formulated at the 
instance of the Better Business Bureau of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World, are claimed by 
the dissenting concerns to be inadequate and ineffec- 
tive as their interpretation hurts the honest furniture 


manufacturer and fails to afford the public any mea- 
sure of protection. 

One of the main objections to the rules as adopted 
is that they attach to the term “veneered” an implied 
stigma which is contrary to fact but is firmly fixed in 
the minds of the ignorant, “veneered” being synony- 
mous with cheap or shoddy. The rules also imply, so 
these manufacturers assert, that furniture made of 
solid wood is superior in character to those pieces built 
up of-ply wood, while anyone in the trade knows that 
in many instances pieces built up of ply wood and 
pieces veneered are of infinitely more value than much 
of the stuff which under the rules could be designated 
as “solid.” 


UPHOLSTERERS’ INQUIRY BUREAU 


HE following inquiries have been replied to during the 
past few months. If there are other readers of this 
magazine who are interested in the replies to any of these 
questions we shall be glad to answer any specific requests. 





1. Name of a firm who is in a position to exter- 
minate moths from upholstered furniture? 

2. Recommend a good concern for gilding fur- 
niture ? ; 

3. Where can duck carpet for covering other car- 
pets, be purchased? 

Names of manufacturers who specialize in 
making materials especially suitable for slip covers for 
automobiles ? 

5. Names and addresses of reliable houses that 
manufacture office furniture, especially mahogany arm- 
chairs and sectional bookcases? 

6. Names of firms who job the better grade of 
wrought iron curtain fixtures and poles? 

7. Selling agents for Venetian blinds (names and 
addresses) ? 

8. Advise where slip covers for furniture can be 
shrunk ? 

9. Firms making lawn umbrellas with iron table 
and chairs? (prefer stripes running around). 

10. Advise who handles Fortuny Venetian Prints? 

11. Where can duplicate parts be cut for furni- 
ture, such as legs, backs, etc.? - 

12. Where can reproductions in pewter and brass 
of whale oil lamps be obtained? 

13. Names and addresses of jobbers who handle 
India Druggets? 

14. Where can India prints be purchased whole- 
sale in London? 

15. Advise concerns making flock wall papers? 

16. Where can wool bed blankets be purchased? 

17. Advise where lawn furniture equipment can 
be bought ? 

18. Where can Sanitas be purchased through job- 
bers? 

19. Name of a concern who recovers bellows? 

20. (a) Where can a refreshment tent or mar- 
quee, appropriate for elaborate out-of-door weddings, 
be obtained ? 

(b) Some concern who can do special work 
in making transparent vases or jars for decorative pur- 
poses? 

21. Where can an inexpensive lacquered day-bed, 
with some small decorations, be obtained ? 















































RicHarps—Prof. Chas. R. Richards, head of the 
Commission which visited the Paris Exposition of In- 
dustrial and Decorative Arts last year at the instigation 
of Secretary Hoover, was married on July 19th, to 
Miss Mildred Batchelder at All Souls’ Church, New 
York. 

TouLtson—George H. Toulson, manager of the 
floor covering department of Gimbel Bros., New York, 
resigned his position on July 16th. Before his con- 
nection with Gimbel Bros., Mr. Toulson was head of 
the floor covering department of R. H. Macy & Co. 

Mount—David A. Mount with Lee Behrens & 
Co., Inc., has just returned from a two weeks’ cruise 
on his boat, spending his vacation, covering the inter- 
esting upper reaches of Long Island Sound. 

Banninc—Arnold Banning formerly assistant to 
S. A. Mulqueen, upholstery buyer of James McCreery 
& Co., has been appointed upholstery buyer of L. S. 
Plaut & Co., Newark to succeed F. W. Smith, who re- 
cently resigned. 

CavaLLo—S. Cavallo has returned from a several 
months’ trip abroad during which he visited the fur- 
niture centers in Italy, France and other countries. 

Dyott—Rodney Dyott for nearly two years uphol- 
stery buyer for the Pettibone Peabody Co., Appleton, 
Wisconsin, resigned recently to engage with the John 
A. Roberts Co., Utica, New York in a similar capacity. 
Mr. Dyott takes charge of his new department prior to 
September Ist, and will be in the New York market 
shortly thereafter. Previous to his employment with 
the Appleton concern, Mr. Dyott was upholstery buyer 
for C. M. Guggenheimer, Inc., Lynchburg, Va. 

Tank, Orro—Following Mr. Dyott’s resignation 
as upholstery buyer of Pettibone Peabody Co., Apple- 
ton, Wisconsin, Mr. Tank who has been second man in 
the department for some time, has been placed in 
charge of the department. 

Sui1e_s—Alfred B. Shiels has been appointed up- 
holstery and drapery buyer at Gimbel Brothers, New 
York, to succeed Sidney S. Anhalt, who is taking on 
added responsibilities elsewhere in the Gimbel organi- 
zation. Mr. Shiels was formerly with La Salle & 
Koch in Toledo, from which firm he resigned to be- 
come assistant to Mr. Anhalt at Gimbel Brothers. In 


WITH THE: BUTERS AND SELLERS 


1922, he was appointed buyer for Stern Brothers, the 
position he is leaving to return to Gimbel Brothers. 

DryspaLE—R. B. Drysdale, representing the 
American Pile Fabric Co., has secured space in the 
office of W. H. Compton, 1322 Republic Building, 
Chicago. The old office of the American Pile Fabric 
Co., in this district has been discontinued. 

MacponaLtp—George C. Macdonald, well known 
in the New England market as former representative of 
F. Schumacher & Co., has engaged to represent the 
Proctor Co. in Boston and New England territory with 
headquarters at 420 Boylston St., Boston. 

Emmet—Vernon L. Emmet for many years with 
the old firm of Loeb & Schoenfeld will, after Septem- 
ber Ist, represent Eugene Neumaier & Co., in Philadel- 
phia, Boston, Washington, the New England territory 
and also in Pittsburgh, St. Louis, and intervening cities. 

Brooxs—John Brooks of Brooks Bros. Co., Phil- 
adelphia, sailed on July 7th, for.a six weeks’ trip to 
Europe. Mr. Brooks was accompanied by his family. 

Gotp—Charles Gold is now covering greater New 
York for the A. B. Rydell Co., Boston with headquar- 
ters at 228 West 58th Street. 

Hoyt—Carter Hoyt, formerly with the Jordan 
Marsh Co., has been appointed furniture buyer of the 
C. F. Hovey Co., Boston. L. H. Ehrlich will be his 
assistant. 

RauscH—O. A. Rausch, formerly with Feible- 
mans, Inc., Shreveport, La., has been appointed buyer 
for floor coverings, draperies, furniture and lamps for 
Lippincott & Co., Wilmington, Del. 


OBITUARY 





Cox. Jacos J. JANEWAY 
Ox Saturday, July 30th, Col. Jacob J. Janeway, presi- 
dent of Janeway & Carpender, died suddenly from 
apoplexy at his home in New Brunswick. Col. Jane- 
way was eighty-six years old and until very recently 
had taken an active part in the wall paper business in 
which his name was associated since shortly after the 
close of the Civil War. 
(Continued on page 139) 
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THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY PATTERN 
_ diagram illustrated on this page gives the cut- 

ting instructions for the drapery shown on Page 
135. This drapery resembles in its general make-up a 
similar one in the series and is repeated here because 
of the popularity of this particular style for alcoves or 
round-topped windows. 

The cutting process is simple. Therefore, the 
attractiveness of the finished drapery is largely due to 
the skill with which the draping of the material ts 
carried out and not so much to the shape of the cut-out 
goods. The top of the diagram provides a curve that 
is gathered on a stout thread so that the fullness may 
be distributed around the curve of the opening. 

In the case of the drapery illustrated on Page 135, 
the material was cut exactly as the diagram shows, 
gathered as above instructed, the fullness distributed, 
and so accurately did the fabric fit the shape of the 
arch that there was not a single thread to trim off the 
edge. Although the fabric in the example of the fin- 
ished drapery was cut in a single piece it is possible to 


join the material on the dotted line indicated in the dia- 
gram. The fullness allowance in the example shown 
was once and one half as much again as the measure- 
ment of the space. By enlarging the quarter inch 
squares of the diagram to 3% inches, the pattern will 
fit an opening approximately five feet wide and ten 
feet high. 





PROTEST OPENING OF WHOLESALE 
EXHIBITS TO PUBLIC 

é hess National Retail Furniture Association has sent 

‘out a strong protest against the suggestion recently 
raised of permitting wholesale exhibits of furniture 
and furnishings to be open to the public on stated occa- 
sions. They state “That the suggestion is not only ill 
advised but decidedly unfortunate and even the serious 
consideration of the proposal is sufficient to affect the 
industry adversely.” 

Other retail furniture associations in other sec- 

tions of the country have protested against the idea 
with equal vehemence. 
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THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY PATTERN 
See text above and illustration on opposite page. 
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For pattern and description, see opposite page 
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THE STORY OF FLOOR COVERINGS 

(Continued from page 101) 
place in furnishing history because of their associa- 
tion with things Colonial, The oval or circular braided 
mat was produced by two very distinct operations— 
First: the braiding or plaiting of three strands of 
twisted rag strips to form the braid. Second: the 
sewing of this braid together, coil by coil, into an oval 
or circular shape. 

The braided rug, because of the compact char- 
acter of the braiding and sewing, was both heavy and 
thick. It was made both in mat sizes and in room 
sizes and its pattern was either “hit and miss” or dyed 
in successive bands, according to the way of the indi- 
vidual worker. 

These are the principal types of so-called home- 
made or domestic floorcoverings which are definitely 
associated with the pioneer days of this continent. 
In character, in pattern and in quality, their types were 
legion. Into some were woven specific patterns of 
symbolic significance that were handed down from one 
generation to another, while others, in color as well as 
design, carried sentimental values of personal or family 
significance. 

It must not be supposed that the wealth of skill 
which developed in the process of making domestic 
rugs was an accident of idle occupation. It was, in 
many instances, the result of zealous competition for 
prizes. At church sociables, at agricultural fairs and 
at harvest festivals, where housewifely skill ran the 
gamut of domestic interests from bread baking to em- 
broidery, the handmade rag rug was an object of pride 
—no wit less interesting as an example of handicrafts- 
manship than other articles composed of virgin 
material. 


With a discarded potato or grain sack for a foun- 
dation and decorated with the treasure trove of the 
family rag bag, the hooked rug, braided rug, punched 
or patched rug, won many a prize which encouraged 
its producer to still greater accomplishments in suc- 
ceeding competitions. It is interesting to record that 
in recent years there has taken place a rebirth of inter- 
est in the types of rugs here described—the country 
has been scoured for antiques and historic examples, 
collectors have established depots of purchase and dis- 
tribution and a new interest in the duplication of the 
types of other days, as well as in the creation of new 
styles. Not only in the agricultural homes of the 
country but in cities and towns, where idle moments 
may be turned to good account, the rag bag is again 
giving up its treasure for reconversion into objects of 
usefulness and beauty of the homemade floor covering 
type. 

The designs for hooked rugs are frankly grotesque 
—all rules of proportion and scale, particularly in those 
which depict animal or building motifs, are trans- 
gressed. For instance, in an example of a barn with 
a rooster on the roof, the rooster may be half the size 
of the barn; a two-story brick house is flanked on each 
side by a growing plant in a pot, each plant being as 
tall as the house; in others, all art complications are 
avoided by the use of inscriptions or of names. The 
field of one historic example has a border while at 
intervals on the field there appear the names of 
Harold, Ralph, Lucie and Erma. 

Just as rules of proportion and pattern are fre- 
quently transgressed in the creation of rug designs, 
license is taken with color; purple houses, green cats 
and blue roses are not considered inharmonious so 
long as they give interest and charm to the color char- 
acter of the completed rug. 
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Sketch of a patch 
rug. See text above. 
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QUAKER LACE ESTABLISHES LAUNDRY 
SERVICE 
AN announcement of considerable interest to the trade 
was mailed out last month from the office of the 
Quaker Lace Co., to the effect that this firm had in- 
augurated a service to launder and refinish Quaker 
curtains or curtains made of Quaker net—thus enabling 
their customers to promise that Quaker curtains en- 
trusted to them for refinishing, would go through prac- 
tically the same process as the new Quaker curtains. 
The Quaker Lace Co. are extending this oppor- 
tunity to their customers in order that they in turn may 
be able to render their trade a complete service, and at 
the same time, settle all questions with reference to the 
launderability of Quaker Lace products. 
Particulars as to charges and other incidentals may 
be obtained from the firm. 





NEW CASEMENT WEAVE 

A CASEMENT cloth of a weave claimed to be entirely 

new in this country is one of the features of the 
new line of fabrics which J. H. Newman of the J. H. 
Newman Company, New York, brought back with him 
from his recent European trip. Mr. Newman visited 
England, France and Belgium and while there, made 
connections with manufacturers to handle in this coun- 
try lines of pillow tops, tablé scarves and panels in 
crewel embroidery and also a large variety of English 
and French cretonnes. The new lines are now in stock 
for immediate delivery. The domestic line of this 
company contains many new numbers in damasks and 
other drapery fabrics, which together with the im- 
ported goods, are now on display. — 





NEW DRAPERY FIRM 

Tuomas D. Cooper and Al. S. De Luna have just 

formed a partnership under the style name of 
Cooper & De Luna Corporation, with offices and show- 
rooms at 267 Fifth Ave., N. ¥Y. They are handling a 
complete line of damasks of their own designs and 
colorings and in addition are acting as sole selling 
agents for the Rutland Silk Co., manufacturers of 
light weight drapery silks. They are also acting as 
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selling agents for the Crescent Curtain Co., Inc, manu- 
facturers of novelty ruffled curtains and panels. 

Both Mr. Cooper and Mr. De Luna are well 
known to the trade. 


PRODUCING HIGH QUALITY FABRICS 
Tue National Fabric & Finishing Co., Inc., are cen- 

tering their energies to produce an artistic line in all 
of their departments. W. H. Grogan who styles the 
Elms & Sellon division, recently returned from abroad 
bringing back with him many original designs. 

In the Wilkes & Hoffman department, styled by 

A. E. Sanford and in the woven lines styled by A. E. 
Julin, there is reported a similar wealth of original 
creations. 


HEIM OPENS UPTOWN SHOW ROOM 
Fror the convenience of the trade, S. W. Heim & Co., 

will open about September. Ist, an uptown show 
room located on the tenth floor at 70 West 40th Street. 
A complete line of upholstery and drapery fabrics, as 
well as the lines of nets, casements and decorative lace 
work will be there on display. The present show room 
and workroom, located at 222 Fourth Avenue, corner 
18th Street, will be continued as heretofore. 





M. B. CAHN, INCORPORATES 

M. B. Cann, who for many years has designed and 

made frames and mirrors for the jobbing trade, 
has now incorporated under the name of M. B. Cahn & 
Co., Inc. and from now on will sell direct to the trade. 
The concern has just completed a showroom at 201 
East 34th Street, New York, where their complete line 
of mirrors, consoles, cornices and tie backs can be seen. 





THE LEIPZIG TRADE FAIR 

[t is announced by the promoters of the Leipzig Trade 

Fair opening August 29th, that they expect an atten- 
dance of upwards of 180,000 buyers from approxi- 
mately forty countries. Exhibitors are numbered at 
about ten thousand. Present indications are that 
approximately 15,000 buyers will attend from this 
country. cap Ese oe lh bes 
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Tue Boston Mirror Co., are making extensive altera- 
tions on the second floor.of their building at 129 
Portland Street. They are erecting large standards 
cross ways of each window to give them an opportunity 
to display under natural light a greater part of their 
stock of mirrors. 
Qe of the very few comprehensive catalogs of up- 
holstery tools issued by wholesalers, is that bearing 
the name of Horace B. Shields, Rural Route No. 3, 
Grand Rapids. In this small booklet are included and 
priced all hammers, needles, punches, claws, knives, 
stretchers, etc., used in the upholstery workroom. 





AN interesting collection of imported antique repro- 

ductions of period furniture frames and novelties 
is being shown by Noel De Marziani, 306 East 34th 
Street, New York. All the designs are claimed to be 
exclusive. In addition, Mr. De Marziani is doing spe- 
cial order work for the trade. 





Tue full line of decorative mouldings and window 
cornices made by the William Goodrow Moulding 
Co., Chicago, is now being shown at their New York 
showroom, 330 Fifth Avenue and their Boston show- 
room, 9 Elm Street. Featured in the line is their new 
window cornice which has just recently been patented. 
Tue Hermetite fabric is now being used by The L. 
Buchman Co., Inc., for the manufacture of a line of 
Bar Harbor seats and novelty cushions, both for 
swings and motor boats. They are made in a variety of 
shapes and color combinations and are suitable both 
for interior and exterior use. 
Leon Maysrow\, interior decorator, has removed to 
enlarged quarters at 578 Madison Avenue, where 
he has established a showroom in which is displayed a 
stock of special furniture such as he utilizes in con- 
siderable of his work. 





KENT-CostTIkYAN call attention to two special carpets 
exclusively made for them for floors in rooms of 
the Spanish style. They are called “Kentshah” and are 
hand-woven in authentic Spanish style and character- 
istic Spanish coloring. 
Nancy McCLetranp, Inc., have issued a pamphlet 
entitled Boiseries and Mural Decorations in Papier 
Peint, which is a catalog of wood panelings, old wall 
papers, etc., collected here and abroad. 





Tue S. Barrile Co., Inc. of Boston have taken over 

the second floor of their building at 51 Chardon 
Street to be used as a large sample room for their line 
of custom built upholstered furniture. 


THE Economy Curtain Co., Worcester, have opened a 

New York office at 45 East Seventeenth Street, 
where they will be represented by Harry Garwood and 
Albert A. Theriault. 


Bwucene Neumater & Co., are removing during this 
month to 22 West 32nd Street. This firm has been 


located at their old address, 3 West Eighteenth Street, 
for over thirty years. 





Tue A. B. Rydell Co., Boston have put on the market 

a new reversible silk tapestry which can be used for 
drapery as well as upholstery and is made in a great 
variety of colors. 


Tue Charak Furniture Co.,. Boston, have opened a 

permanent exhibit of their line on the ninth floor of 
the New York Furniture Exchange, Lexington Avenue 
and Thirty-second Street. 





(Cuicaco Drapery Hardware Co., have just issued 

an interesting catalog of their Polychrome wood 
and iron drapery fixtures. In a dozen pages are pro- 
fusely illustrated a number of excellent and well exe- 
cuted designs. 


Tue H. Harmon Company of 238 East 47th Street, 
New York announce that they have augmented 
both workroom and showroom space and are now bet- 


ter equipped to turn out their fine upholstered furniture 
and draperies. 


A LarceE collection of upholstered furniture is being 
shown by Morselli Bros., Inc., at their new show- 
rooms, 232 East 59th Street, New York. 


— 


[N our July issue we had a notice about a fabric called 
“Tivintex,” produced by the New England Fabrics 
Corp. The correct name of this fabric is “Twintex.” 








Tue A. B. Rydell Co., of Boston, have appointed Tay- 

lor & Scott selling agents for their line in the Cen- 
tral States. The headquarters of Taylor & Scott are 
in Kendalville, Indiana. 





Tue Modern Curtain Co., Boston have appointed as 


their Chicago representative, Roloff & Howe, of 105 
South Dearborn Street. 





Tue J. S. Scheinfein Co., have moved their office and 
show rooms from 139 Portland Street, Boston to 
their new factory building at 160 Portland Street. 


R. Harsousu & Bro., have issued a handsomely illu- 


strated catalog of tapestry panels, scarfs, runners 
_and oriental and Chinese rugs. 
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(Continued from page 133) 


The deceased was born in 1840 and graduated 
from Rutgers University, the class of 1859. Until 
the beginning of the Civil War, when he enlisted in the 
New Jersey 14th Regiment Volunteers, he had been in 
the employ of Schieffelin Bros., wholesale druggists of 
New York. 

He was commissioned Captain of company K of 
his regiment, later promoted to Major, Lieutenant Col- 
onel and finally Colonel in April 1865. 

Col. Janeway and Charles J. Carpender began the 
manufacture of wall paper in a small plant in New 
Brunswick in 1872. By 1884, the business had grown 
to such proportions that a larger plant was built in 
another part of the city. In 1885, it was again neces- 
sary to enlarge manufacturing quarters which was done 
by building a large addition to the then existing fac- 
tory buildings. This plant was destroyed by fire in 
1907, and immediately afterward Col. Janeway started 
the erection of a new factory in Highland Park where 
the offices and manufacturing end of the business is 
still carried on. 

Col. Janeway was Director of the Francis E. 
Parker Memorial Home, a Director of the Children’s 
Home and a member of the military order of the Royal 
Legion, 

Col. Janeway married Eliza O. Harrington ia 
November, 1871. Mrs. Janeway was her husband’s 
constant companion until her death ten months ago. 
He is survived by his son, L. P. Janeway, vice presi- 
dent of Janeway & Carpender, and by two sisters, 
Mary G. and Emily Janeway, both of .New York 
City. 


BRISTOL CO. TO OPEN NEW BUILDING 

Ox August 16th, the Bristol Company will open the 

new Bristol Bldg., at 319 East 62nd Street. 
Throughout all of the furniture trade there is no edifice 
more suitable or more perfectly designed for the hous- 
ing of a fine collection of furniture and decorations 
than this building put up by the Bristol Co., in colla- 
boration with William Lawrence Bottomley, the well 
known New York architect. 

The building is six stories in height and contains 
space enough so that all of the fine bits in the Bristol 
stock has adequate display space. In the center of the 
building is a splendidly designed staircase in the Italian 
manner leading to all floors. 

The rooms on the different floors are divided up 
to take care of the furniture of the different periods 
and notable among these rooms is the Deal room, in 
which is displayed an interesting collection of Tudor 
and William and Mary furniture. On other floors are 
rooms where the pieces of other English and French 
periods are shown. 
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The decorative trade will, we know, appreciate 
the Bristol Building because here under one roof is 
given an opportunity for decorators to make their 
selection and to show their clients furnishings in an 
atmosphere which is in harmony with the spirit of the 
style of furniture which they are seeking. 





ee B. Cox, manufacturer of the A. B. C. Cur- 
tain line has appointed Geo. L. Delatour, Jr., as 
New York agent with headquarters at 32 E. 20th 
Street. 





M”™ SICHERMAN has started a jobbing business of 


cretonnes and other drapery materials at 37 East 
28th Street, New York. 





H. TreEGOE, executive manager of the National 
* Association of Credit Men, is responsible for 


Stating in a report recently issued, that waste in hand- 


ling difficult accounts cost American business nearly a 
billion dollars a year. “Sales organizations” said Mr. 
Tregoe, “watch with a vigilant eye the selling record 
of their customers, yet the financial departments often 
fail to give proper consideration to accounts which are 
difficult to collect and there obviate losses and wasteful 
liquidations. oe 

“Thousands of accounts of persons personally un- 
known to firms are handled every year and it is there- 
fore natural that unwarranted liberty is taken, unwise 
processes resorted to and the vital interests of both 
creditor and debtor disregarded.” , 
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SPECIAL NOTICES 








Advertisements under this heading, Five cents a word. Minimum 
charge One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 





FIRST CLASS DRAPERY CUTTER and upholsterer, open. 
Address “Drapery Cutter”, care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—IMPORTED LINE of furniture coverings by 
experienced salesman, of wide acquaintance, in Middle 
West. Address Furniture Coverings, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED—For New York State, Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio to carry an extensive line of imported 
cretonnes and drapery fabrics in connection with other non- 
conflicting line. Address “Extensive Line”, care The Up- 
holsterer. 
PACIFIC COAST MILL AGENT wants line of mohairs or 
jacquard velours for the manufacturing trade. If your 
goods are right and you can deliver orders communicate with 
H. M. Pembroke, 530 Grosse Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
WIDE AWAKE, up-to-date young man, 20 years’ experience 
as salesman, assistant buyer and interior decorator, seeks 
position as buyer and manager of drapery department. This 
is an exceptional opportunity for some firm to secure the ser- 
vices of an unusual man, at present employed. Address 
“Exceptional,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED to cover various territories in the 
United States and Canada with a new and distinctive line of 
rayon fabrics for the drapery trade. Splendid opportunity for 
right man but must know the line and buyers of both retail 
and jobbing trades. Address “Distinctive,”’. care The 
Upholsterer. 
WANTED—ISSUE OF THE UPHOLSTERER, dated 
February 15, 1921, Vol. 66. No. 2. Address “February, 
1921,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—INTERIOR DECORATOR in Detroit, one 
capable of soliciting and closing work. Give complete de- 
tails of past sales record and drawing account required. M. E. 
Hennessey, 491 West Willis Ave. 
SALESMEN WANTED who have a following with uphol- 
stered furniture manufacturers by New York importer and 
jobber to sell upholstery fabrics. Territories from coast to 
coast now available. Address “Coast to Coast,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SALESMAN to sell carpets. No knowledge 
about carpets necessary but must know the decorative trade 
or wholesale furniture trade. A man now or formerly with 
an upholstery house preferred. For a hustler who can show 
results there is an excellent future with a prospect of an 
interest in the business. Address “Carpets,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED—One who is well known to the 
trade in Chicago and the Middle West to carry a strong 
line of imported cretonnes and drapery fabrics on a commission 
basis. No objection to other nonconflicting line. Address 
“Cretonnes,” care The Upholsterer. 
YOUNG MAN, 29, with four years’ experience drapery line 
desires position to sell on floor or outside; salary basis. 
Address “XX,” care The Upholsterer. 
THE UNDERSIGNED is in touch with possible changes 
to take place shortly in connection with the sales organiza- 
tion of one of the larger drapery fabric manufacturers- and 
converters. First-class experienced salesmen may make confi- 
dential application with particulars to the Editor, care The 
Upholsterer. 
SAN FRANCISCO HOUSE with established clientele among 
decorative, drapery and furniture trades desires to repre- 
sent for Pacific Coast an importer of Italian and French 
upholstery and drapery fabrics. References. Address “San 
Francisco,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN—IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS of drapery 
fabrics have opening for an energetic young man with 
pleasing personality to call on decorators, department stores 
and hotels in New York City. Give full details as to experi- 
ence, age, etc., in first communication. Address “Personality,” 
care .The Upholsterer. 
COMMISSION SALESMEN wanted to introduce a new line 
of automobile shades to department store, drapery and ac- 
cessory houses as a side line. We wish to extend our distri- 
bution to Pacific Northwest, Mountain States and Midwest 
section. Address “Auto Shades,” care The Upholsterer. 
WISH TO REPRESENT a manufacturer of silk damask 
piece goods or a similar line to go to upholstery department 
or art department. Big following of fifteen years throughout 
country. Selling to jobbers and department stores only. Have 
my own office and showroom. Interested in manufacturers 
only. Address “P,” care The Upholsterer. 
FOR SALE—Excellently equipped workroom for manu fac- 
turing curtains, and general interior decorations. Large 


clientele, with orders on hand. Owner leaving for Cali- 
fornia. Worth investigating. Address “C. G. S.,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
WANTED—HIGH-CLASS AND EXPERIENCED SALES- 
MEN with following to sell unusually attractive, popular- 
priced and well-known cretonnes direct from the manufac- 
turer to the retail trade, upholstery jobbers and manufacturers 
in West Virginia, Kentucky, Western Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Missouri. Territory may be divided into units. Straight com- 
mission. Must have non-conflicting lines. Address “Units,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
FURNITURE SALESMAN WANTED to sell Italian and 
French importations. Acquaintance with decorators desir- 
able. Commission basis. Address “Importer,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
PARTNER WANTED for going interior decoration busi- 
ness, well established, manufacturing high-grade interiors, 
and furnishings. ‘ Must be salesman, and have some idea of 
requirements. Address “Partner,” care The Upholsterer. 
DECORATIVE SALESMAN wants a connection October 1 
with high-grade established firm in West or Southwest; 
thorough, practical interior decorator, sound knowledge of all 
details of fine work. American, 28 years, settled, not tem- 
peramental nor a one-time salesman, with co-operation; will 
produce results; want Al proposition with progressive organi- 
zation. Best references. Address “Thorough,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
EXPERIENCED SALESMAN desires connection with drap- 
ery or trimming manufacturers or jobbers for department 
and piece goods stores, also decorators. Address “Piece Goods,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—WE ARE OPEN for a high-class salesman to 
carry an extensive range of imported cretonnes and drapery 
fabrics in Boston and New England on a commission basis. 
Address “New England,” care The Upholsterer. 
FACTORY MANAGER desires to make a new connection, 
satisfactory references as to character and ability. Address 
“F. M. D.,” care The Upholsterer. 
MANAGER AND SALESMAN, graduate of workrooms, 
wishes to connect permanently. Have road experience. Pre- 
fer New York City or nearby. Address “Permanently,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
DECORATOR WANTED—An Atlantic City department 
store requires the services of an experienced decorator. One 
capable of estimating, designing, and taking charge of work- 
room. Apply by letter to Mr. A. Preis, Preis Store, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 





Hycolite Mfg. Co., Ltd., 36-38 Victoria Street, 
London, England, would like to enter into nego- 
tiations with an American manufacturer or cap- 
italist willing to take up the exploitation of Hyco- 
lite Liquid Wallpaper in the U. S: A. Enormous 
selling proposition. 








WANTED, NEW YORK REPRESENTATION 


We have enlarged our output, and have added a 
popular priced line of ruffled curtains and are de- 
sirous of forming a connection with a well known 
selling organization to represent us in N. Y. City 


KAY & COMPANY, 68 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 








STORE at the southwest corner of 
Fifty-sixth Street and Lexington 
Avenue, is available for use as an in- 
terior decorative establishment. It is 
under the control of The Girl Scouts, 
Inc., and adjoins their headquarters. 
The neighborhood is an important dec- 
orative location and the store well locat- 
ed. Complete information may be ob- 
tained fron The Girl Scouts, Inc., 670 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. 














